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“Perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer.” 


These words from Henry Thor-. 


eau’s “Walden” set the artistic tone 
for a report on Oberlin’s four-month 
intellectualization of last October’s 
demonstrations against Navy offi- 
cers. We hope you’ll keep them in 
mind as you read the other articles. 

Thoreau was talking about a man 
“who does not keep pace with his 
companions.” He argued against 
“desperate haste” and urged individ- 
uals to set their own pace (presum- 
ably a slow one) to find that “the 
universe is wider than our views of 
it.’ How surprised he might be to 
find himself pictured as today’s ideal 
of those who want quick revision of 
the status quo! 

David Young (photo at right 
above) believes (Page 9) that this 


bearded proponent of civil disobedi- | — 


_ Strong” to see what drummers your 


ence would also be welcome on cam- 
pus as an artist-teacher. 

Even if you’re not a high school 
music teacher, we hope our cover 
will induce you to enjoy Tim Ger- 
ber’s essay (Page 19) on the drum- 
mers teen-agers hear. Greg Stanton 
(Page 7) describes the cadence he 
feels regarding Vietnam and other 
problems, but he urges a less radical 
attempt to overcome them. Tawn 
Reynolds explains efforts (Page 14) 
to assist those whose pace is slowed 
by speech impairments. 

In the regular features we recom- 
mend your listening for the varied 
drummers the letters want you and/ 
or the College to follow. We call 
your attention to the aquatic pace of 
Oberlin’s undefeated swimmers. 
And we know you'll check “10,000 
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FOUR MONTHS LATER 


Rational discussion of last October’s issues yields 
five conclusions; one of them closes ‘open’ campus 
to establish a principle regarding draft boards 


by Phil Tear, 43 


tT 6:45 p.m. on Feb. 27, the General Faculty gave 
p approval by voice vote to five proposals con- 
cerning appropriate limits of social protest in the 
Oberlin community. 

This was exactly four months plus about four 
hours after Navy officers concluded a two-day visit 
to Oberlin last October. Their arrival had touched 
off the anti-war protest in which students held Lt. 
Cmdr. D. B. Srith captive in his auto for some four 
hours. 

Four of the five motions approved by the faculty 
Feb. 27 were results of the all-College “think-in”’ 
procedure which began last Oct. 30. Three of them 
had been recommended by a committee of five stu- 
dents and five faculty members. One of these af- 
firmed the policy of maintaining an open campus for 
representatives of the armed forces and other out- 
side organizations and agencies. 

By a strange set of circumstances, the faculty’s 
fifth motion temporarily closed the campus to the 
military services. It was recommended by the Gen- 
eral Faculty Council, at the urging of President 
Carr, to establish the principle that participation in 
demonstrations will not be used to justify the re- 
classification of students or finding them delinquent 
in meeting their Selective Service obligations. 

The action was taken when John Dove, ’69, one of 
the Oct. 26 demonstrators and a member of the so- 
called “5-5 committee,’ received a delinquency no- 
tice from his draft board in Forest Park, Ill. The fac- 
ulty excluded the armed forces representatives from 
using campus interviewing facilities until Dove’s 
notice was rescinded in writing. A 67-64 vote de- 
feated an amendment which would have barred mil- 
itary “information officers” until Selective Service 
Director Lewis Hershey rescinded his statement of 
last November promising reclassification of those 
who interfered with the induction process. 

In a letter to Gen. Hershey, President Carr cited 
a statement by Joseph A. Califano Jr., special as- 
sistant to President Johnson, which had assured the 
eight Ivy League presidents last December that “the 
Selective Service System is not an instrument to 
repress and punish unpopular views, nor does it vest 
in draft boards the judicial role of determining the 
legality of individual conduct.” 

The other motions approved by the faculty had 
been recommended by the 5-5 Committee (see Feb- 
ruary 1968 issue) and were made by the General 
Faculty Council and the faculty members of the 5-5 
Committee. One motion created a student-faculty 
committee on social and political concerns to enable 
discussion and expression of issues “in ways appro- 
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priate to an academic community.” Another estab- 
lished a procedure whereby persons sponsoring dem- 
onstrations may obtain advisory opinions from the 
dean of students as to permissibility of the planned 
action and the penalties he might impose or recom- 
mend if impermissible actions were carried out. 

The third motion went beyond the 5-5 Commit- 
tee’s recommendation concerning judicial proce- 
dures and requested that the Faculty Student Life 
Committee review existing procedures with Student 
Senate and the Judicial Board and make possible 
recommendations for a revised procedure which 
could be employed for all disciplinary matters. 

Thus, calmly, Oberlin concluded a rational dis- 
cussion of the issues raised last October. The con- 
clusions were not unanimous. The Review com- 
plained, for example, that the “overriding tone” of 
the faculty proposal was “concerned only with tech- 
nical procedures” and did not mention the moral 
questions of the war or of civil disobedience. There 
was meager response from students when Senate 
conducted a poll of reaction to the 5-5 proposal. Nev- 
ertheless, there had been a level effort on the part 
of faculty, students, “doves,” “hawks,” and the un- 
committed to find answers to difficult questions. 
Most were agreed that Oberlin had taken positive 
advantage of a crisis. 

Provost John W. Kneller noted that the General 
Faculty Council “could have been obdurate and 
could have made some expulsions just to make a 
good impression.” He said he thought it had been 
much better to show “a measure of true compassion 
for the students” and find a way to let a “serious and 
broadsided confrontation take place.” 

Municipal Judge D. R. Goldthorpe, meantime, 
made a journal entry and sent copies to the 28 stu- 
dents he had found guilty of disorderly conduct in 
the Oct. 26 demonstration. He gave each the option 
of paying a fine of $50, spending 12 hours in jail on 
each of 10 nights, or working 20 hours for the Ober- 
lin Community Center, the City of Oberlin, Allen 
Hospital or any church of a student’s choice. Stu- 
dents proposed to work for the churches by organiz- 
ing, publicizing and conducting public discussion 
meetings on the war issue. Others agreed to work 
for SCOPE and to chaperone dances at the recrea- 
tion center. Ministers generally disapproved of the 
judge’s “using the church as a penal institution.” 
Rev. Michael Morse of First Baptist Church and East 
Oberlin Community Church said he would accept 
the seminar groups because “the general public and 
people in the church have a great deal to learn from 
the students in the demonstration.” He said, how- 
ever, that he would prefer the students pay their 
fines or go to jail and separate the two issues. 

Seven ministers issued a statement disagreeing 
in part with Judge Goldthorpe’s journal entry be- 
cause he called the demonstration “thoughtless.” 
They maintained that “civil disobedience is a calcu- 
lated tactic in which those involved must expect due 
penalty” and they declared that the service alterna- 
tives “too easily come to be viewed as punitive 
church work or heroic proof of goodness.” 

Judge Goldthorpe said the demonstration may 
have encouraged the enemies of the U.S. to “apply 
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even more pressure, including the North Korean 
seizure of the Pueblo.” He suggested the students 
say a prayer each night for President Johnson, the 
armed forces, and those who have lost relatives in 
the Vietnam war. “There is not a man in the Ober- 
lin Police Department who would hesitate to lay 
his life on the line to save yours,” he wrote, “cer- 
tainly they have the right to expect that any student 
will obey the law, the same law the student depends 
on for his protection.” 

A benefit concert in Finney Chapel raised less 
than $350 toward covering the legal costs of students 
arrested for the October demonstration. Speakers at 
the meeting included the Rev. Tom Hayes, president 
of the Class of 1953 and director of the Episcopal 
Peace Fellowship. Sophomore Eric Frumin, organ- 
izer of the concert, said the money raised did not 
cover the legal fees. 

Meanwhile the National Security Council abol- 
ished graduate school draft deferments except for 
medical and dental students and those in allied spe- 
cialties and ministerial students. An organization 
called “The Oberlin Resistance” signed up 115 mem- 
bers and organized nine committees which would 
begin active opposition to the draft and the war. 

Sophomores Kalman Resnick and John Lawrence 
organized a drive to urge students and faculty to 
cash in U.S. Savings bonds as a protest of the war. A 
“cash-in” was scheduled for April. 

In an obvious effort to be positive in anti-war 
activities, students worked for Oberlin Community 
Action for Peace which was formed last November 
by students, townspeople and faculty opposed to the 
war in Vietnam. The group began scheduling living 
room discussion groups in February and had 18 more 
scheduled in March. 

Resnick and Sophomore Bill Rich, student co- 
chairmen, said community leaders in Wellington 
had asked for assistance in getting discussion groups 
started there. In February OCAP arranged a public 
meeting at which 220 persons heard U.S. Rep. Char- 
les A. Mosher, ’28, urge a political, rather than mili- 
tary, solution in Vietnam. 

The OCAP urged students to write their own 
congressmen about their opposition to the war. It 
also sought volunteers to support Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy in his efforts to obtain the Democratic nom- 
ination for president. 

On the issue of recruiters on campus, no service 
had asked permission to visit the campus since Oct. 
26. A possible dispute over whether representatives 
of the Navy Finance Center should be considered as 
“recruiters” was avoided when they canceled their 
scheduled March 6 appearance because no students 
had signed up for interviews. No military inter- 
views are anticipated before May. 

Meanwhile, Amherst College, Columbia and 
George Washington universities resumed the prac- 
tice of admitting military officers after the Califano 
letter to the Ivy League presidents was issued last 
December. The American Civil Liberties Union dis- 
tributed a letter to some 200 colleges and universi- 
ties saying that on-campus career recruitment should 


be open to all corporations and government agencies 
if it is open to any. jn de 
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STUDENT'S 
VIEW: 
THE 
COLLEGE 
STUDENT 
AND THE 
WAR 


by Gregory H. Stanton, ’68 


be E hold these truths to be self evident: that all 

men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 

These words, written by a young revolutionary 
named Thomas Jefferson—who was just past the 
deadly age of thirty—once set fire to the hearts of 
men. They still do today. 

The college students of today are only a few years 
younger than a majority of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. And from Berkeley to Brooklyn, 
from Oberlin to Harvard, they are in rebellion. In 
fact, as one sweet old lady recently told me during a 
discussion about college life, “Sometimes today’s col- 
lege students are just revolting!” 

Yes, many of today’s students are in revolt. We 
are rebels in a society full of injustice; rebels in a 
society which not only fails to locate even one public 
hospital in Cleveland’s Hough ghetto, but also bombs 
a North Vietnamese leprosarium to the ground. We 
are rebels against a war in which bombers carrying 
the name of our country drop flaming napalm on 
men, women and children and sear the flesh from 
human bones; rebels against the arrogance of a pow- 
erful nation which has intervened in a civil war half- 
way around the world; rebels to change a society in 
which 40% of black families have an income of less 
than $3000 a year, where 20% live in sub-standard 
housing; rebels against a national policy which 
spends 30 billion dollars a year to burn cities and 
villages in Vietnam at the same time our own cities 


Grec STANTON is a son of the Rev. Howard E. and Alison 
White Stanton, both ’43, of Streator, Ill. He ws a Senior 
Honors student in government and a member of Student 
Senate and Phi Beta Kappa. This article 1s based on a 
speech he gave to the Cleveland Human Rights Day Insti- 
tute in December. Other speakers included Provost John 
¥/. Kneller and the late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
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are burning with hatred and frustration. We are 
rebels with a cause and the name of our cause is 
human rights. 

There are probably many reasons why today’s 
young people are rebellious. We feel trapped by the 
draft; we see ourselves becoming custom-built cogs 
to be fitted into an automated great society; and ac- 
cording to an “avant-garde” explanation advanced 
by Christopher Jencks in the New Republic, we are 
children of permissive parents, unwilling to surren- 
der to authority figures. Probably all of these theories 
contain some truth, although the memory of some 
of the spankings I used to get makes me doubt that 
I fit Mr. Jencks’ hypothesis. 

But I think that the most serious reason for our 
rebellion is simply that we see injustice in this world 
and are determined to do something about it. We take 
seriously the ethic of peace and brotherly love taught 
by Jesus Christ. We take seriously the rights pro- 
claimed in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. Among them are these: 

“Everyone has the right to life, liberty and secu- 
rity of person. 

“Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his own country, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives. 

“Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and his family, including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care.” 

We rebel because we see the war in Vietnam in- 
fringing upon these rights, both for the people of 
Vietnam and for the underprivileged here at home. 

And yet our rebellion seems to do no good. 
National policies seem unalterable as we move up 
the escalator toward World War III. 

Powerlessness is the most overwhelming single 
feeling among student protesters. In the month after 
our Washington mobilization 10,000 more American 
troops were sent to Vietnam. And General Hershey 
moved to abridge the constitutional rights of protes- 
ters by making the draft a weapon for political 
punishment. 

Out of this feeling of powerlessness has grown a 
radical sense of alienation, of frustration, and the urge 
to withdraw or revolt. The New Left especially is 
not willing to accept this powerlessness. The new 
word is “radical.” It is a vague, fuzzy word because 
it is usually a manifestation of vague, fuzzy thinking. 
It encompasses a sort of romantic nihilism—a revolu- 
tionism without a program. No longer is society 
seen as redeemable. Only a revolution can solve 
America’s problems, by overthrowing “the system.” 
In the middle of the New Left is SDS, Students for 
a Democratic Society, a loose coalition of anarchistic 
individualists and romantic revolutionaries. SDS and 
the New Left have many of the qualities of a semi- 
religious movement: incantations against devils (“the 
system,” “the power elite,” “the military-industrial 
complex”), a distinctive garb or habit (work shirts, 
buttons), group rituals and hymns (demonstrations 
and protest songs). 

The important point, though, is that during the 
last year SDS has gone revolutionary. Writing in the 
Dec. 15, 1967, issue of New Left Notes, the official 


national newspaper of SDS, Les Coleman observes, 

‘A consciousness is growing that says we don’t 
want to participate in this government; we want to 
help defeat it. We are no longer simply practicing a 
style of democracy among ourselves; we are fighting 
an enemy.” 

These are not hippies or dropouts from society. 
They are revolutionaries. 

Ben Bailey, ’69, wrote in “The Cocktail Hour,” 
Oberlin’s own “underground” SDS newspaper, “At 
the SDS National Council meeting I attended, I found 
committed radicals ... who see the war as only one 
of the symptoms of the real illness, which is the 
military-industrial complex and the imperialism 
which it feeds. These people were really intent on 
stopping seven Vietnams from now. 

“These were organizers for a revolution. Few, 
if any, of us thought that change would come without 
some sort of violence. These were people who were 
prepared for police harassment, arrests, beatings, etc., 
for 25 or 30 years until enough of a radical constitu- 
ency could be organized to topple the establishment 
and let the people decide. To me this was realism.” 

To me, this is hopelessly twisted idealism, a species 
of moral excess born of despair and frustration. But 
this attitude, this alienation among some of our best 
young people should be a cause of great concern. 

One result of the feelings of alienation and power- 
lessness on the left has been the recent change “from 
dissent to resistance” and to more “dramatic” forms 
of demonstrations. 

We saw this vividly last October. 

The demonstrators were clearly depriving a man 
of his constitutional and legal rights to freedom of 
speech and movement. They were also attempting to 
deprive students of a right guaranteed by Article 19 
of the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers.” 

In seeking to obstruct students from speaking with 
information officers on campus, they were attacking 
a vital cornerstone of a free and open university— 
the right to seek, receive, and impart information and 
ideas on an individual and private basis. In demon- 
strating for human rights, their moral excess led them 
to deprive other men of their human rights. 

We must condemn and punish such excess if we 
are to protect our liberties. And those of us who 
oppose the war in Vietnam must especially resist 
such forms of protest, because they are not only 
alienated, but also alienating. 

According to the Harris Survey of Dec. 4, 1967, 
“After a month of dramatic protests, confidence in 
the President’s handling of the war jumped 11 points, 
from 23% to 34% between the last weeks of October 
and November.” 

In Oberlin, during the Oct. 26 and 27 demonstra- 
tions, Navy recruiters interviewed more students 
than they had in any previous visit. Polls taken by 
a government class before and after Oct. 26 showed 
that sentiment against coercive demonstrations had 
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actually increased and that support for allowing 
military recruiters on campus rose to 67 percent of 
the student body. 

We students can make all the “Support our boys; 
Bring them home now” posters we want, but when we 
demonstrate violently nobody’s listening. If our aim 
is political realism, rather than emotional catharsis, 
our tactics must be aimed to convince, not alienate, 
the American “Middle.” 

I don’t believe there is going to be a violent revolu- 
tion in the United States, nor do I think that if there 
could be one that it would bring a change for the 
better. Our nation does need a continuing “revolu- 
tion” in social justice—a continuing “revolution” for 
racial equality; continuing progress against poverty. 
But this kind of “revolution” will come about only 
by continuing political evolution. 

The revolution fondly dreamed of by the “radi- 
cals” of SDS and the New Left would not only carry 
in its wake a violent storm of injustice much worse 
than the present inequities in our society, but reaction 
to it could even result in a right-wing dictatorship. 
The New Left had better realize political reality if 
they are really interested in changing “the system.” 
Nihilistic revolt is no substitute for social reform 
through hard, practical politics. To end this war we 
must first convince Americans to vote for peace. We 
must not alienate them. Along with many others, 
the New Left greatly underestimated the possibility 
of pushing Lyndon Johnson out of the 1968 race for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. The strong 
showing for Sen. Eugene McCarthy even convinced 
the President to temper his policies in Vietnam. His 
candidacy has not only changed the direction of the 
Democratic Party, it has reaffirmed the vitality of 
American democracy. Sen. McCarthy has shown 
that the way to reform is not through alienation but 
through participation in the political process. Those 
of us who oppose the war should rally around men 
like Sen. McCarthy, not around the cars of military 
recruiters. 

When this tragic war is over, when we sit down 
to count the costs, what will we count as loss? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives wasted, a hundred 
billion dollars poured into the gutter of human folly, 
a nation laid waste by senseless destruction, a moral 
decay in the heart of America. But also among the 
costs, among the greatest tragedies of this war in 
Vietnam, we will have to count the loss of faith in 
American democracy on the part of some of our best 
young people. I believe that democracy will survive 
in America, but it will be weaker for this war. 

In this season of joy and renewal, let us not forget 
the sorrow that is Vietnam’s. But let us also not lose 
hope that a day will come when there will no longer 
be “One Vietnam after another.” Let us work for that 


day with hope in our hearts. We shall overcome 
someday! . > > 


Y SUBJECT IS THE CURIOUS contemporary 
relationship between the artist and the college 
or university, and my title comes, indirectly, from a 
poem by W. B. Yeats called “The Scholars.” I might 
mention that for me Yeats is the master, but I don’t 
think this poem represents him at his best. It’s a little 
peevish and one-sided, but it’s a poem that disgruntled 
students are often happy to run across: 
Bald heads, forgetful of their sins, 
Old, learned, respectable bald heads 
Edit and annotate the lines 
That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 
To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. 
All shuffle there; all cough in ink; 
All wear the carpet with their shoes; 
All think what other people think; 
All know the man their neighbor knows. 
Lord, what would they say 
Did their Catullus walk that way?! 


Rhetorical questions have a way of boomeranging. We 
know what they would say: ‘Hello, Catullus. How 
would you like to occupy the Ebenezer Whipshade 
Chair of Poetry? Seventeen thousand a year and all 
you have to do is teach a couple of creative writing 


HELLO, 
CATULLUS 


BY DAVID P. YOUNG 


so widespread, what does it mean? Since I am a teach- 
er who writes and a writer who teaches, you shouldn’t 
have any trouble guessing where my bias lies. 

What of the disadvantages in the relationship? Let 
us take it from the university’s side first. It might well 
complain, I suppose, that the artist is a rather selfish 
creature, apt to regard the relationship as one-sided, as 
if the institution owed him a living and any obligations 
on his part were a nuisance, an imposition, even Phi- 
listine exploitation. The results, as any alert adminis- 
trator ought to know, can be disastrous. The artist 
doesn’t take his teaching seriously, misses classes, be- 
littles scholarship, makes fun of dignified and long- 
standing traditions, preaches subversion to the stu- 
dents, snickers in committee sessions, and goes to 
sleep at faculty meetings. He is arrogant, ill-man- 
nered, disreputable, and an unwholesome influence 
on the students. Since he doesn’t really believe in 
the value of education, or understand its theoretical 
and practical implications, he exists as a subversive 
element in the academic community, raging like a 
hectic in its blood, infecting students who, fancying 
themselves creative, are suddenly incapable of meet- 
ing their normal obligations. They slouch around after 


courses.” Catullus might have to give this some 
thought, but the chances are pretty good that he would 
accept. Clearly, things have changed since Yeats 
wrote his poem. 

Yeats himself, as a matter of fact, while he lived 
for a part of his life in Oxford and often visited uni- 
versities to lecture (he came through Oberlin in 1920, 
not to read his poetry but to give a lecture on the 
Irish National Theater!), never had close connections 
with the academic world; it is not hard to imagine 
that he would do things differently if he were living 
and writing now. Nor does it seem preposterous to 
claim that his presence among the shuffling pedants 
might have done them more good than harm, and that 
they, in turn, along with the students we may Imagine 
him teaching, might have had some useful effects on 
Yeats. But my subject is not the risky question of 
how or whether Yeats might have been improved by 
certain kinds of contact. I want to explore with you 
the current situation: now that the university and the 
college have become such extensive and fairly open- 
anded patrons of the arts, now that this symbiosis 1s 
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him, little carbon copies of the master, and the blight 
spreads. Many the president, provost, dean, or de- 
partment chairman who must have wondered what 
whim of fate brought him to nourish this viper in his 
bosom. 

But let us hear the artist’s side of it. Far from con- 
sidering himself a parasite, he must often wonder how 
he let himself in for such crass and thorough exploita- 
tion. Is there some kind of conspiracy to make him 
prostitute his talent or to dry up the wellsprings of his 
creativity? Like the princess walled up in the tower, 
an ivory one, he sits and dreams of rescue, of returning 
to the real world. His colleagues, all of whom have 
the most old-fashioned tastes imaginable, find sly 
ways to ridicule his work. His students not only thrust 
their abortive creations at him, demanding praise; they 
expect him to double as therapist, oracle, champion of 


Mr. YOuNG, assistant professor of English, is a graduate 
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faculty since 1961. This article is adapted from the text 
of his senior assembly talk of April 20, 1967. He has been 
in London since last summer doing research on how the 
writing of Elizabethan drama was linked to an intimate 
relationship with contemporary audiences 


radicalism, and all-around free spirit. There seems to 
be a diabolic plot afoot to eat up every last minute of 
his precious time. He must pause in mid-creation to 
sign some IBM ecard, rechanneling his energies to the 
common labor of furthering that gigantic snarl of red 
tape that sometimes seems to be the only kind of cre- 
ation the academic community truly values. He must 
sit for hours in committee and faculty meetings, lis- 
tening to conversations that seem to have been sal- 
vaged from Ionesco’s wastebasket. From above an 
enormous crushing load of trivia, from all sides, not 
students but naked, quivering egos, thrusting in, 
crowding, clamoring—my play, my painting, my poem, 
my story, my innermost self, me, me, ME?! A teacher, 
he discovers, is really a sort of vegetation god, who is 
dismembered all year long in fantastic rituals and 
quietly reassembled in the summer. This runs in six- 
year cycles. And since when did a vegetation god have 
time for the slow, painstaking, ruminative process that 
must accompany serious creation? 

But there are subtler and less manageable dangers 
than these. The truth is that teaching is a very pleas- 
ant activity, with satisfactions more immediate and 
gregarious than the austere, lonely activity of the 


artist. If the academic world is not a true microcosm 
of reality, it has a fascination all its own. Could one 
find anywhere else, except perhaps in the Vatican or 
the U.S. Senate or the United Nations, such fantastic 
mixtures of the sublime and the ridiculous, such ex- 
tremes of wisdom and folly, of sense and nonsense? 
There is something positively narcotic about a good 
committee meeting; one hears in the distance the song 
of the Lotos Eaters: 
How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream 


With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream! 


To hear each other’s whispered speech; 
Eating the Lotos day by day.... 


That fierce implacable fellow, the artist, begins to re- 
lax. How pleasant to hold forth about his craft, in 
the classroom and out. How delightful to alter his 
art so as to suit the tastes of his colleagues; are they 
not, after all, experts on what is good or bad? He be- 
gins to repeat himself, to grow domestic, to shuffle 
and cough in ink, to think what his neighbors think. 
Soon he will be writing odes on the president’s birth- 
day, composing school songs, (painting portraits of 
the dean of women.) Kenneth Koch had his number 
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when he wrote, in the late fifties: 

Where are young poets in America, they are trembling 
in publishing houses and universities, 

Above all they are trembling in universities, they are 
bathing the library steps with their spit, 

They are gargling out innocuous (to whom?) poems 
about maple trees and their children, 

Sometimes they brave a subject like the Villa d’Este 
or a lighthouse in Rhode Island, 

Oh what worms they are! They wish to perfect their 
form. 

Yet could not these young men, put in another 
profession, 

Succeed admirably, say at sailing a ship? I do not 
doubt it, Sir, and I wish we could try them. 

(A plane flies over the ship holding a bomb but per- 
haps it will not drop the bomb, 

The young poets from the universities are staring 
anxiously at the skies, 

Oh they are remembering their days on the campus 
when they looked up to watch birds excrete, 

They are remembering the days they spent making 
their elegant poems.) ? 

Not bad. But where is Kenneth Koch now? Alas, he 


teaches at Columbia, and he doesn’t read that poem 
any more. He too has been sucked into the terrible 
vortex; art is become the tame pet of one of our most 
conservative institutions, wagging its tail for scraps 


= 


4 
from the administrative tables. 

There’s more. Let’s read a poem that not only 
summarizes how artists sometimes feel about the new 
patron; it also shows just how radical, nasty, and 
bloody ungrateful the artist can be. It seems that in 
1961 Columbia University commissioned W. D. Snod- 
grass to write a Phi Beta Kappa poem. The occasion 
was of course the annual handing round of academic 
honors, the yearly prostration before the shrine of 
good grades. Everyone knew what was in order; some 
sort of ode in praise of learning, with some good- 
natured wit tossed in. Snodgrass (surely that is the 
name of names for an academic poet), sounded like a 
safe bet; he had been around institutions of learning 
most of his life, struggling to write poetry and living 
on the handouts that go to those who teach that for- 
eign language, Freshman English. Ah, but the result! 
Here is that Phi Beta Kappa poem. The only gloss it 
needs is that Garuda is a bird-god from the Hindu pan- 
theon, who seems to stand for freedom, inspiration, 


primal energy—Blake’s tyger, you might say, with 
wings: 
1 Se 


2. From ‘Fresh Air,” by Kenneth K 

- och, Thank 
Poems by Kenneth Koch, Grove Press, Inc Gengeant 1962, Grave 
Press, Inc. Reprinted by permission. , es: 
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THE EXAMINATION 


Under the thick beams of that Swirly smoking light, 
The black robes are clustering, huddled in together. 
Hunching their shoulders, they spread short, broad 
sleeves like night- 
Black grackle’s wings and reach out bone-yellow 
leather- 


y fingers, each to each. They are prepared. Each turns 
His single eye—or since one can’t discern their eyes, 

That reflective, single, moon-pale disc which burns 
Over each brow—to watch this uncouth shape that 


lies 
Strapped to their table. One probes with his ragged 
nails 
The slate-sharp calf, explores the thigh and the 
lean thews 


Of the groin. Others raise, red as piratic sails, 
His wing, stretching, trying the pectoral sinews. 


One runs his finger down the wheat of that cruel 
Golden beak, lifts back the horny lids from the 
eyes, 
Peers down in one bright eye, malign as a jewel, 
And steps back suddenly, ‘He is anaesthetized?’ 


‘He is. Heis. Yes. Yes.’ The tallest of them, bent 
Down by the head, rises. ‘This drug possesses 
powers 
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Sufficient to still all gods in this firmament. 
This is Garuda who was fierce. He’s yours for hours. 


‘We shall continue, please.’ Now, once again, he bends 
To the skull, and its clamped tissues. Into the cran- 

ial cavity, he plunges both of his hands 
Like obstetric forceps and lifts out the great brain, 


Holds it aloft, then gives it to the next who stands 
Beside him. Each, in turn, accepts it, although loath, 
Turns it this way, that way, feels it between his hands 
Like a wasps’ nest or some sickening outsized 
growth. 


They must decide what thoughts each part of it must 
think; 
They tap at, then listen beside, each suspect lobe, 
Then, with a crow’s quill dipped into India ink, 
Mark on its surface, as if on a map or globe, 


The dangerous areas which need to be excised. 
They rinse it, then apply antiseptic toit. 

And silver saws appear which, inch by inch, slice 
Through its ancient folds and ridges, like thick suet. 


It’s rinsed, dried, and daubed with thick salves. The 


smoky saws 
Are scrubbed, resterilized, and polished till they 


gleam. 
The brain is repacked in its case. Pinched in their 


claws, 
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Glimmering needles stitch it up, that leave no seam. 


Meantime, one of them has set blinders to the eyes, 
Inserted light packing beneath each of the ears 

And caulked the nostrils in. One, with thin twine, ties 
The genitals off. With long wooden-handled sheers, 


Another chops pinions out of the scarlet wings. 

It’s hoped that with disuse he will forget the sky 
Or, at least, in time, learn, among other things, 

To fly no higher than his superiors fly. 


Well; that’s a beginning. The next time, they can split 
His tongue and teach him to talk correctly, can give 
Him memory of fine books and choose clothing fit 
For the integrated area where he'll live. 


Their candidate may live to give them thanks one day. 
He will recover and may hope for such success 
He shall return to join their ranks. Bowing away, 
They nod, whispering, ‘One of ours; one of ours. 
Yes. Yes.’3 


There isn’t much left, when Snodgrass gets through 
mauling it, of the hand that fed him. Or is there? 
This quarrelsome poem is really the product of a 
lover’s quarrel. The Phi Beta Kappa did not rise up 
and stone Snodgrass after he read it. Most of them, 
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I suspect, enjoyed it, and that partly because they 
knew exactly what he was talking about. 

The artist is valuable to the university, I am con- 
vinced. He is hardly its savior—and I hope he will 
never be regarded as such—but his presence and his 
activities serve to widen the educational process in 
ways that I think we are coming to feel we dare not do 
without. I will not presume to speak for all disciplines, 
but in my field we study literature, and we cannot be 
reminded too often that it is not a thing of the past 
but a thing of the present. The living, working artist 
among us embodies, in one way, what it is all about. 

And what does the artist gain? His rewards are 
not negligible. Again, I shall feel safer if I speak of 
my own discipline, poetry. American poetry has, I 
believe, entered its richest and most varied phase in 
the last decade, and that has occurred at the same 
time that the college and university have come to seem 
the poet’s natural habitat. This suggests emphatically 
that academic activity is not ruinous to creativity. Poets 
cannot normally earn their livings by their art; those 
few who do often do so at a sacrifice to quality and 
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3. Copyright 1968, W. D. Snodgrass, After Experience , . , Pub- 
ated ‘by Harper & Row. Reprinted by permission, 


integrity. And while artists will always complain 
about demands on their time, the fact remains that 
one can manage, if one is crafty, to teach well and to 
write well in one lifetime. One activity need not be 
sacrificed to the other. But the university has not just 
given the poet security and a respectable amount of 
free time. It has pressed three more gifts upon him: 
an audience, a chance for community, and a perspec- 
tive on his tradition. 

First, the audience. When I was growing up hardly 
anyone read modern poetry, much less listened to it. 
It was, people complained, incomprehensible and per- 
verse. People still talk like that, even in the pages of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, but their voices are 
fading fast. If poetry has a new vitality, that is surely 
in part because it is gaining an audience; it has found, 
in the college and university students of this country, 
a remarkable audience—attentive, sensitive, apprecia- 
tive. Students do not lack taste; they form their tastes 
rapidly and successfully in college—that is partly why 
they are there. What they do lack, bless them, are pre- 
conceptions, at least of the kind that make them unable 
to experience what is new and different. They are 
willing to listen to poetry, which is essential, and to 


periods of creativity in the past—the Renaissance, 
ancient China, Greece and Rome—have been marked 
by a relative stability with society which has allowed 
artists to meet, study together, and exchange ideas. 
Perhaps, in allowing our artists a stable position within 
the academic community and a common meeting 
ground, we have done more for their future than we 
yet realize. 

Finally, I said that the university can give the 
artist a valuable perspective on his tradition. It is 
time to bring my colleagues back into this vision and 
to give them a place of honor in that new audience, 
time to remind us all that the academic temperament 
at its best is not to be equalled for tolerance, curiosity, 
and just plain good judgment. We can see the value 
of all this more clearly, perhaps, if we look at the 
pressures and temptations to which the artist is sub- 
jected in our society if he is ‘“making it” outside the 
university. We might take the Broadway theater or 
the New York painting community as examples. I 
worry about them sometimes. The history of modern 
art has been a long, and, on the whole, successful 
struggle for autonomy. But the worlds of mass media, 
of fashion and advertising, of all that is slickest and 


read it, still more necessary, and because they are in- 
terested in what is new and do not rely on tastes 
formed in another time, they do not tell you that your 
poetry cannot begin to rival Longfellow’s. Poets used 
to have to wait years before anyone paid any atten- 
tion to them. We liked our poets dead, or if not that, 
the next thing to it: well over 80, seasoned, weathered, 
senile. What the poets have found in the universities, 
more and more, is that audience of the future, ready, 
even eager, to listen now. The results have been grati- 
fying for both sides, and gratifying partly because they 
may mean that a generation is growing up which will, 
without struggle or fuss or fanfare, have art, and con- 
temporary art at that, as a part of its daily life. 

I said that the artists have gained community as 
well. I meant of course, in part, this new community 
with their audience, but also that they have gained a 
community of themselves too. The old romantic pic- 
ture of the artist, especially the American artist, as 
an isolated and alienated figure dies hard—Emily 
Dickinson in her attic, Hart Crane disappearing into 
the wake of the ‘Orizaba’”—we love these pictures, 
but do we really have any right to impose them on 
our artists? Are they essential to creativity? Great 
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glibbest and sickest in our society are hot on the heels 
of the artist; they just adore him; and I think he some- 
times finds himself serving their ends rather than his 
own, just as I think the voice of Marshall McLuhan,’ 
telling us most persuasively that art is really the 
servant of technology, or ought to be, needs to be 
listened to with all the skepticism one can muster; 
and a university is not a half bad place to muster it, 
or to listen from. I could be wrong—probably at this 
Same moment some half-painter, half-copy editor, is 
telling an audience of ad-men how dandy the inter- 
action between Madison Avenue and the arts has been 
(for both sides of course)—I could be wrong, but I 
would rather deal with a dean than an editor of Vogue 
any day. 

I would like to close by reading another poem, one 
of my own this time. Its relation to what I have said 
is both personal and oblique; perhaps it is my state- 
ment as a poet about some of the same considerations, 
although it does not dwell on the academic, nor is it, 
I trust, an academic poem. It is a poem about the 
imagination—its peculiar habits of perception and its 
talent for survival. It is called “The Small-town 
Poets,” and in saying that its relation to my remarks 
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was personal, I meant that it was a poem which owes 
a great deal to my having lived and worked and taught 


in Oberlin these past seven years. 


THE SMALL-TOWN POETS 
i: 


There is so much green in summer 

That the town sinks through water, 

A mottled Atlantis, where you might stroll 
On a brick street, some leaky evening 

And see above you a black whale 

Nosing and browsing 

Among the caverns of the trees. 


Someone has to take notes, 
So we have small-town poets. 


They all teach at the college, 

They all have wives and children. 
Shy, groomed, inclined to plumpness, 
They’re nothing much to look at; 
Most of their lives are out of sight 
Like the inside of a lake, 

The reaches of a coalmine. 


And what they bring to the surface 
Is apt to make you nervous. 
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By day the old houses are reassuring 
But at night 
Nothing is blacker 


Than the glass of the high, narrow windows. 


Owls drift across 

Lawns, through garden updrafts, 

Time gapes like a nightbloom 

Houses wobble and cloud 

And U-boats begin to move 

Above the sidewalks in the hum of sleep. 


The poets sleep loose 
Or lie awake and watch 
The dreams come booming. 


One snaps up, 2 a.m. 

With a vision of black and white 
Mountains, wind, mist, 

And dead men with beards 

Sprawled in the snow. 

He trots to his desk to jot them down. 


One dreams, when his son is born 
That his streamlined plastic car 

Is becoming his father’s old 
Studebaker, the huge rear window 
Shrinking, dividing. 
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Another stands on his porch 

Facing old presences: 

Ancestor trees 

Rise crackling in the fields and streets 
And a mastodon, unruffled by his 
Steady dying, drinks from a pool 

And walks away through the bakery. 


iT 


Even in daylight 
They have it rough with reality: 


During a walk to the store 
A rough beast goes by 
In a highly polished car. 


In the schoolyard booted gnomes 
Climb and scream on the swings. 


A chicken as big as a kitchen. 
The faces of adolescents. 


Waves of hate from South America 
Blowing down Main Street an hour after dawn. 


Tornadoes south of town. 


Inside even some of the children 
An iron helmet, a uniform. 


It may be the morning stars 

Chorus together. It’s also true 

The planets cry out to one another 
Lonely, dazed, in their terrible circling. 


IV. 


They live, like the local florist, 
At the edge of every ceremony 
Handling the tall, cold roses. 


Orpheus, for example, seen 
Walking into the Funeral Home. 


He may emerge. 

Something capable survives 

Almost confident among 

The rotted imaginations, 

Something almost capable 

Of intervening in your life, 

A mooncalf in a supermart 

An ancestor delivering mail 

The right light on a Wednesday morning: 

I live in this mild sprawl, you shall say, 
Seize me by the hand, lead where you will! 
I would be one with the edge of town, the garden, 
The wren, the stone, the tank-town poet, 
The one-night-stand musician. 


V. 


A last glance at these chaps: 
On a giant Sunday afternoon 
They charter a small plane 
To take them where they can 
Stare down at their lives. 


They crowd in the cockpit 
With cameras, notebooks, 
Useless binoculars; 

Pegasus roars and taxis 

Out of a cloud of dust, 

Bumps on its runway, skips, 
And soars up into morning... 
Free of the earth’s 

Litter of dreams 

They grin. They are the sun. 
The town turns into a poem. 
They have forgotten why they came. 


Let them stay there a bit 

In the speechless mind of the wind, 
Everything safe on the ground, 
The poets circling. 


COLLEGE 
SPEECH 
CENTER 


Involvement in arts and sciences of com- 
munications links town and gown as students 
get opportunity to serve while learning 


by Tawn Reynolds, 68 


HOUGH PUBLIC universities generally are the nor- 
mal habitat for facilities of this nature, the 
Oberlin College Speech Clinic, founded six years ago, 
plays a unique and important role in Oberlin life. 
Individuals from both college and town benefit from 
its services and it offers an excellent demonstration 
and participation laboratory for college students who 
are interested in the nature of communication and 
communication disorders. Thus it provides a link 
between scholarly investigation of communication 
processes and direct confrontation with persons who 
have communication handicaps. It bridges the gap 
between academics and practical application, between 
theory and practice. 

Many Oberlinians are unaware or only vaguely 
aware of the clinic and what it does. For most stu- 
dents, their only contact with the Speech Clinic is 
during Freshman Orientation when all new students 
are screened for speech and hearing impairments. A 
“capsule tour” of the facilities will acquaint you with 
some of the people involved in the clinic’s program 
and let you share in some of the exciting and mean- 
ingful activities which go on there daily. 

The modest-sized but well-equipped clinic oc- 
cupies attractive quarters on the second floor of Hall 
Annex. There are two therapy rooms (11x8) on 
either side of an observation room (also 11x8). Each 
room is equipped with high fidelity tape recorders 
and various feedback devices. The observation room 
provides a clear view into both therapy rooms 
through high quality one-way-vision windows. 
Therapy rooms also can be monitored via an inter- 
communications hook-up. Across the hall from these 
facilities is a large room which contains a series of 
audio teaching machines and a large table for con- 
ferences and group therapy. The Communications 
Laboratory, located adjacent to the therapy rooms, is 
primarily for teaching and research activities. It con- 
tains two pieces of equipment which are vital in the 
clinical program: a delayed feedback tape recorder 


Miss REYNOLDS, a psychology major from Geneva, Ie 
has worked in the Oberlin College Speech Clinic for two 
years and serves on the executive committee of the Alaska 
delegation of the 1968 Mock Convention. She plans to do 
graduate work in speech pathology. 
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and a pure-tone audiometer. 

The clinic is operated by the department of com- 
munication in cooperation with the Oberlin Board 
of Education. It is headed by W. Dean Wolfe, assist- 
ant professor of communication and director of the 
speech clinic, who came to Oberlin in 1964. Depart- 
mental faculty members Daniel Goulding and Daniel 
Rohrer assist in screening and testing programs and 
Mrs. Linda Dawson, a trained speech therapist and 
wife of Paul Dawson, assistant professor of govern- 
ment, has assisted in the clinic also. Mrs. Sheryl 
Thomas, speech therapist in the Oberlin City Schools, 
uses the clinic’s diagnostic facilities and assists in 
screening and testing programs. Additionally, eight 
college students who have studied or are studying 
communication disorders comprise a corps of volun- 
teers which is an integral part of the clinical program. 
This year’s student staff includes seniors Sharon 
Kenner, Kim Solez (son of Janet Dwinell Solez, ’43), 
Caroline Spohnholz, Sue Hodges, Nicola Stechow and 
the writer, junior Larry McGuin and sophomore 
Rochelle Ciesla. 

On a typical afternoon a visitor to the Speech 
Clinic might find that Prof. Wolfe is in conference 
with a young stutterer who has been referred from 
Oberlin High School for evaluation. Stepping into 
the observation room, the visitor might see in one 
of the therapy rooms Sharon Kenner conducting a 
language stimulation session with two youngsters 
from the Oberlin Head Start Center. In the other 
room the visitor might observe Kim Solez working 
with a fellow college student on a problem of defec- 
tive articulation. Also, it might well be that the 
visitor would be sharing the observation room with 
some college students from one of Mr. Wolfe’s classes 
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Play therapy has an 
important role in work 
with children. Toy at left, 
held by Oberlin College 
student, holds attention of 
youngster at right during 
a game of language 
development. 


in communication disorders who have come to watch 
the language stimulation session. 

Across the hall, one might observe as many as 
three or four students working separately with the 
audio teaching machines. These are capable of pre- 
senting a wide variety of visual and auditory infor- 
mation and eliciting a spoken response. The response 
can be evaluated and modified by the individual stu- 
dent in comparison with an auditory model and with- 
out direct supervision or assistance of a clinician. 
Materials for each student are individually program- 
med by Mr. Wolfe. A variety of students use these 
machines: speech and/or language handicapped col- 
lege, high school or junior high school students, and 
foreign students who desire improvement in both 
their comprehension and production of spoken Eng- 
lish. 

The College Speech Clinic is the hub of a great 
deal of activity, because of the wide nature and scope 
of the program. For example, the clinic is responsible 
for providing diagnostic and therapy services for 
youngsters at Oberlin’s three upper public schools, 
Pleasant, Oberlin Junior High, and Oberlin Senior 
High; screening and diagnostic services for all college 
freshmen and therapy for any college student who 
desires it; screening and diagnostic services for 
youngsters in Lorain County and Elyria Head Start 
programs; screening, diagnostics, and therapy for 
Oberlin Head Start; and diagnostics and therapy for 
a limited number of townspeople not associated with 
any of the above programs. 

But what about the college students who have 
defective speech? Here are just a few of the more 
severe cases which the clinic has worked with over 
the past two years: a case of severe vocal paralysis 
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resulting from removal of a cancerous thyroid; poor 
articulation due to profound deafness; dysarthria, 
which is a disorder of articulation due to impairment 
of that part of the central nervous system which di- 
rectly controls the muscles of articulation; and a 
number of cases of severe stuttering, a disorder in 
the rhythm and fluency of speech, characterized by 
intermittent blocking, hesitation, convulsive repeti- 
tion, or prolongation of sounds, syllables, words, and 
phrases, the origin of which is not clearly known. 
The clinic treats many less severe cases, of course, 
but these are representative of a portion of the week- 
ly case load. 

Over the past four years the incidence of speech 
and hearing disorders in the College has been fairly 
steady. Between one and two percent of Oberlin 
students have speech problems sufficient to warrant 
speech therapy. About two percent are found to have 
hearing difficulties which result in medical referral 
and sometimes in certain therapeutic arrangements. 
The incidence is higher in the public schools: about 
three percent in hearing and about four percent in 
speech. 

Established in 1962 by Paul Boase, then chairman 
of the department of speech (forerunner to the de- 
partment of communication), and Ronald Williams, 
its first director, the Speech Clinic is a natural out- 
growth of a long and distinguished history of involve- 
ment in the arts and sciences of communication at 
Oberlin, an involvement that quite naturally extends 
to concern for the problems of the communication 
handicapped individual. Many alumni and faculty 
remember one of Oberlin’s great teachers and schol- 
ars, the late Raymond H. Stetson. Working in the 
field of physiological psychology from the late 1920’s 
until his death in 1950, he was a pioneer whose ad- 
vanced theories and experimental investigations 
remain exciting and relevant today. 

At a time when the study of phonetics was largely 
confined to the elaboration of the arbitrary symbols 
which stand for the sounds of a language, and a 
science of speech sound production was virtually non- 
existent, Mr. Stetson was conducting experiments on 
the physiological bases of speech. An astute observer, 
he was one of the first to realize the important impli- 
cations which the speech and language of the deaf and 
of the vocally impaired have for deeper understand- 
ing of the normal processes of speech production. In 
his 1927 work, Motor Phonetics, he devoted the revo- 
lutionary idea, yet unchallenged, that even though 
we perceive speech by the ear, what we hear is not 
‘a mere acoustic pattern, but a series of movements 
which the sounds make audible.” Stemming from his 
strong physiological point of view, Mr. Stetson re- 
garded speech as much more than a “string of sepa- 
rate noises” (phonemes), as traditional phoneticians 
did. He stressed repeatedly that speech is a train of 
movements coordinated by the syllable, which is the 
basic unit in spoken language. 


Mr. Stetson continually turned to the speech- 
handicapped individual, not only for a source of scien- 
tific data, but as a therapist as well. With the late 
Clarence V. Hudgins, ’28, who was director of re- 
search in speech and hearing at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Mr. Stetson co-authored articles on the 
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teaching of speech to the deaf. Also, in early works 
on the subject, Mr. Stetson provided important im- 
petus to the teaching of esophageal speech. 

Today’s psychology majors are naturally inter- 
ested in learning all that can be learned about the 
nature of human behavior, and studies in communica- 
tion theory, communication disorders, and phonetics 
in the department of communication, coupled with 
the experience in the College Speech Clinic can give 
additional insights into the complicated nature of 
human behavior. The role of speech is well sum- 
marized in the following quotation from the writings 
of Wendell Johnson. 


Ar ger there is hardly anything more frustrating, in 
ways that matter deeply, than something that con- 
stantly interferes with our relationships to other peo- 
ple. And few things are more significant in this 
respect than impaired speech. In the relationship be- 
tween parent and child there is scarcely anything 
more intimate than the speech which passes between 
them. It conveys and reinforces feelings that range 
from love to hate, from the nourishing warmth of af- 
fection to the drying chilliness of indifference and 
rejection. Everything about it, from vocabulary to 
the faintest vocal inflection and the most casual ges- 
ture, contributes its mite or mountain to the person- 
ality of the child and the parent and the eventual 
consequences in home, school, and society. 


Courses offered by the department of communica- 
tion with direct relevance to the student interested 
in speech pathology include phonetics, a study of 
speech sound production and perception with em- 
phasis given to interrelationships between physical, 
physiological, and psychological factors; language de- 
velopment, a study of speech and language develop- 
ment through the first six years of life; communica- 
tion disorders (functional), a study of abnormal 
speech behavior with special attention given to the 
disorders of defective articulation and stuttering; 
communication disorders (organic), a study of com- 
munication disorders associated with structural and 
neurological anomalies; and theories of communica- 
tion, a study of classical and contemporary theoretical 
models of oral communication with emphasis upon 
recent communication theory and research. 

More and more has been requested of the clinic 
during the past year. Greater assistance has been 
given to Head Start, Upward Bound, and other pro- 
grams for culturally disadvantaged and other handi- 
capped youth and the department of communication 
has had to seek ways to increase clinical services. 
Consequently, an agreement has been reached with 
the school of communication at Ohio University 
whereby the university would utilize the Oberlin 
program as an intern center for its advanced graduate 
students in speech pathology and audiology. Starting 
next fall, the staff will be augmented by a doctoral 
candidate from Ohio University who will work full 
time in the clinic. 

This summer the clinic will provide language 
stimulation and speech therapy programs for junior 
high school youngsters in the Special Educational 
Opportunities Program. A similar program will be 
initiated for older youngsters if Oberlin takes part in 
Upward Bound, the educational enrichment program 
for disadvantaged high school youth. Students who 
plan to assist in these programs look forward to the 
extended opportunities to serve while learning. >» P 
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GET 
WITH 
IT 


Student’ s 

Prize- Winning 
Essay Urges 
Music Educators 
to “‘Grab”’ Teens’ 
Passion and Direct 
It, Quit Trying 

to “Tame” It 


by Timothy Gerber, "69 


APRIL 1966 


“Come mothers and fathers 
throughout the land 
Don’t criticize what you can’t 
understand 
Your sons and your daughters are 
beyond your command 
Your old road is rapidly agin’ 
Please get out of the new one if 
you can’t lend a hand 
’Cause the times they are a- 
changin’.””* 
elieve it. And this reality must 
B necessarily be assimilated into 
the perspective of an educator. Bob 


Dylan’s words transcend their ori- 


When the Music Educators National 
Conference recently invited prospec- 
tive music educators to express their 
thoughts and ideas about music edu- 
cation, Tim Gerber, sophomore from 
Omaha, Neb., responded with this es- 
say which won first prize in comneti- 
tion sponsored by the Ohio Music 
Educators Association and subse- 
quently was one of the vapers selected 
to be delivered at the National MENC 
Convention in Seattle March 16. 


ginal context of protest and social 
criticism to an incisive educational 
admonition that can make one 
rather uncomfortable. Ironically, the 
author of this honest suggestion is 
a folk-rock poet, not an educator. 
And he even said please. 

If you are going to play an E flat 
major scale on the flute, you must 
know the fingering. And if you are 
going to teach music to an adoles- 
cent, you must know how he thinks 
musically. 

Popular music is the embodiment 
of the adolescent society. It is im- 
portant for music educators to 
understand why. The MENC publi- 
cation ‘‘Music in General Education”’ 
elucidates the reason. 

“Music speaks through a kind of 

common language which tran- 

scends some of the difficulties of 
the spoken word in communicat- 


1. Dylan, Bob. “The Times They Are-a- 
Changin’"’ (Recorded) 


ing deep human feelings which 
are common to all men.’”” 
The adolescent embraces popular 


music because it communicates those 
feelings common to all adolescents. 
The relationship between adoles- 
cents and their music is made even 
more intimate because they are in- 
volved in the music, and this creates 
a very real excitement. For exam- 
ple, following a concert by the Bea- 
tles, one young girl exclaimed; 
“They just stand about and shake 
and, oh dearie me, they just send 
the joy out to you.’ 

Isn’t this one of the goals of con- 
temporary music education; to en- 
gage the student in an active musical 
participation that will create an en- 
thusiasm for the music? Of course, 
but in order to send out the joy of 


2. Ernst, Karl and Gary, Charles; (editors) 
Music in General Education. (MENC Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1965). p. 3. 

3. Newsweek Magazine; February 7, 1964. 


Beethoven, we must appreciate the 
musical attitudes of the adolescent. 
And it isn’t all that simple. 
Initially, the attitudes of parents 
and educators were directly opposed 
to that which Bob Dylan advised; 
they criticized what they didn’t un- 
derstand. In 1956 when Elvis Pres- 
ley and rock ’n roll swivelled into 
the adolescent world, results of stud- 
ies showed that scholastically, Elvis 
fans had below a C average, clergy- 
men warned of subsequent spiritual 
degeneracy, and a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigated the influence of 
rock ’n roll on juvenile delinquency. 
In horror, educators evaluated this 
new sound as musical trash. It was, 
but the adolescents swivelled on. 
Simultaneously, the rock ’n roll 
critics seemed to bank on their faith 
that this was merely a transitory 
thing and would soon die. But this 
music was and is grossly magnetic 


and the primary gravitational force 
is the beat; heavy, simple, impelling. 
The adolescent ethos is entirely 
transfixed by this pounding, rhyth- 
mic medium and it communicates an 
emotional catharsis of identity. 

This exuberant identity, ripe with 
conformity, brought about the mar- 
riage between rock ’n roll and dance, 
the social ritual of the teenager. 
Ironically, the characteristics of the 
youth culture dances are the same 
characteristics of current education- 
al objectives. Both feed on participa- 
tion, creativity, and the realization 
that music is a means of self expres- 
sion. 

The music of the teenager isn’t 
even close to its funeral. As John 
Philip Sousa once said about jazz, 
rock “will endure just as long as 
people hear it through their feet in- 
stead of their brains.’’4 


However, popular music has 


grown up. For example, compare 
“You Ain’t Nothin’ but a Houn’ Dog” 
of Presley notoriety to the Beatles’ 
“Michelle.” The attitudes, musical- 
ity, lyrics, and creativity have ma- 
tured and adolescents now hear this 
music through their brains. As a 
matter of fact, they think about it. 
And they are still excited. 

It is imperative that music educa- 
tors grab this passion and then chan- 
nel and direct it. However, there 
must be no attempt to tame it; that 
will turn off any teenager. This en- 
thusiasm is wonderfully explosive 
and can be even more so when the 
educator helps the adolescent dis- 
cover something that he doesn’t al- 
ready know. 

Too many music educators are 
“cantata-ing” around wearing their 
4, Robinson, Louie. “Rock ’n Roll Becomes 
Respectable’; The New Sound/Yes. (Four 


Winds Press, Scholastic Magazines Inc., New 
York, 1966). p. 31. 


Iiivereation BY Hers Rocorr 


musical helmets girded for that ri- 
diculous battle between the relative 
values of popular music and their 
sanctimonial classical literature. 
Musically, it’s no contest; Mahler has 
the Beatles hands down. The more 
appropriate conflict, however, is one 
of emotions, allegiances, and excite- 
ment, and that is worth fighting for. 
The Beatles concur. Prior to one 
of their New York concerts, the 
group was asked: 
Q. “How do you rate your 
music?” 
A. “We’re not good musicians, 
just adequate.” 
Q. “Then why are you so popu- 
lar?” 
A. “Maybe people just like ade- 
quate music.” 
That’s the point. Popular music, 
although worshipped by the teen- 
ager, is only adequate compared to 
the classical idiom. 


The educational inheritance of 


this worship is quite desirable yet 
difficult to obtain. The presentation 
of non-popular music to secure the 
adolescent’s love for the art is not 
easy because he is incredibly molded 
by the mass media. Classical music 
doesn’t really have a chance since 
the basic listening diet of the pre- 
adult world is non-classical. The 
teenager is weaned on rock ’n roll 
and he is glued to its excitement. 
Music educators should be giving 
the teenager the excitement of music 
relatively unfamiliar, that which is 
outside his culture. Once the educa- 
tor can feel a teenager’s enthusiasm 
for his music, this transmitting of 
excitement can be done effectively 
by relating the student’s social mu- 
sical attitudes to those embraced by 
the school curriculum. This unique 
relationship will necessarily gener- 


5. The Saturday Evening Post; August 27, 


1966. 


ate an incentive for the student to 
discover more about the aesthetic 
nature of music. Too often teachers 
attempt to change a situation or per- 
son, (that is, the teenager and his 
community) into something that the 
teacher is most familiar with. This 
pedantic approach is not only irra- 
tional, but it is simply not any fun. 
And it won’t work. 

Realistic relationships are both 
important and productive. The edu- 
cator might relate for example the 
qualities of classical string quartet 
construction to the same element 
found in the Beatles’ ‘‘Eleanor 
Rigby.” All of a sudden this un- 
familiar sound and technique be- 
comes more interesting when the 
teenager realizes the contingency. 
And it collars his attention. Simul- 
taneously, the old idea that “if learn- 
ing is stimulating, fun, and easy, it 
isn’t truly educational,” is shattered. 

As the adolescent assimilates more 
musical knowledge, he can more ef- 
fectively make honest associations 
which are meaningful to him. The 
logical perpetuation of significant 
references to the teenage catalog 
is student involvement and eventual 
creativity. Many schools, however, 
allow students to learn only about 
an art, using lectures, textbooks, and 
appreciation courses. Something 
more tangible is needed. It is most 
agreeable to inspire a student to ex- 
press himself musically, using what 
he already knows and that which he 
is discovering. And this creativity 
must not be restrained. As psychol- 
ogist Richard Farson laments; 

“The trouble is that, although we 
want creativity, we want it only 
in manageable amounts—because 
its offspring, innovation, rocks the 
boat. So the only creativity we 
tolerate in school is the kind 
which follows the rules, pleases 
teachers and parents, and isn’t 
noisy.’”® 

Frequenting creativity can bring 
about a greater musical maturity in 
the teenager. His religious venera- 
tion for popular music might become 
more appreciable. At the same time 
however, he comprehends and re- 
sponds to the more refined excite- 
ment inherent in non-popular music. 

It is important for educators to 
keep in mind the aesthetic goal of 
music education during the growth 
of a student’s understanding. As 
Max Kaplan defines its intent; “Its 
direction is necessarily to free the 
6. Farson, Richard. ‘Emotional Barriers to 


Education’; Psychology Today; October 
1967. p. 34. 
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student from conformity. Its purpose 
is to develop individual taste or self- 
reliance.”? The personality of popu- 
lar music teems with conformity and 
the teenager knows it. But this is 
not an indictment, merely a basic 
difference. So when the music of 
the youth culture is related to that 
in the educational curriculum, the 
student can appreciate common ex- 
citement similarities and simultane- 
ously become hypnotized by the 
fresh non-conformity. And that cre- 
ates a love for the art. 

Experience is the important thing 
and music educators should employ 
it rationally. As Charles B. Fowler, 
editor of the Music Educators Jour- 
nal, maintains: “The aim of the 
music teacher is to place the student 
in contact with the objects, the 
skills, the capacity for response, and 
the factual, measurable content of 
musical works.”’® When a student 
experiences music outside his popu- 
lar societal boundary, he becomes 
more intelligent. 

The same is true of the educator. 
Louis G. Wersen, president of MENC 
acknowledges: 

“In an era of protest, irritation, and 
rapid change, when students tell 
us that the music we teach and 
the methods we use are irrelevant 
and ineffectual, music educators 
cannot simply sit back with eyes 
closed and ears turned back- 
ward.’”” 

The correlation between popular 


and non-popular music cannot be 


subordinated. And when a teacher 
can communicate the relationship of 
inherent excitements, the student 
will become more musically mature 
and discover that Beethoven is actu- 
ally pretty good stuff. 


(Printed by permission of Music Educator’s 
Journal.) 


7. Kaplan, Max. Foundations and Fronti 
of Music Education. (Holt, Rinehary cane 
Winston, New York, 1966). p. 49. 
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Faculty Rejects 
4-Year Master’s Plan 


Opposed by the Student Education- 
al Plans and Policies Committee 
and by two-thirds of the General 
Faculty, a proposal to establish a 
four-year masters at Oberlin has 
been shelved. 

The recommendation, which 
would have enabled advanced 
placement students to work toward 
the A.B. and A.M. or B.M. and 
M.M. degrees concurrently in their 
third and fourth years, had been 
suggested by the special EPOC 
committee which reported last year 
on its study of Oberlin’s educational 
program. The General Faculty then 
appointed an ad hoc committee to 
study the program’s implications in 
regard to national trends in ad- 
vanced placement, for existing hon- 
ors programs, and upon faculty size 
as well as library and laboratory 
facilities. The committee also was 
asked to report on financial sup- 
port the College might seek for the 
program, what kind of support stu- 
dents could qualify for and how 
rapidly and extensively the pro- 
gram should be implemented. 

The ten-member committee, 
which included three students, re- 
ported its findings at the Feb. 20 
meeting of the General Faculty and 
recornmended approval with imple- 
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mentation initially in a small num- 
ber of departments. The proposal 
suggested further review if outside 
financial support could not be ob- 
tained. 

Proponents hailed the plan as a 
chance to take the lead in strength- 
ening the link between the under- 
graduate college and the graduate 
school. They said it would enrich 
the undergraduate program and 
would offer interdisciplinary ad- 
vantages. Students could avoid the 
huge classes normally encountered 
by first-year students in regular 
graduate schools. 

Opponents had doubts that Ober- 
lin could furnish a top-notch grad- 
uate program and wondered if an 
Oberlin M.A. would be the equiva- 
lent of an M.A. elsewhere. Students 
said it would make Oberlin more 
like a university and would eventu- 
ally absorb foundation grants which 
might otherwise be offered for un- 
dergraduate programs. They ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether it 
would attract additional advanced 
placement students. 

“We want more reforms for av- 
erage students before we’d favor 
this,’ seniors Tom Schulz and Paul 
Osterman told the faculty. The 
General Faculty’s vote against the 
proposal was 97-49. 


Graduation Hours 
Reduced to 112 


The faculty of the College of Arts 
and Sciences has unanimously ap- 
proved a reduction in the number 
of hours required for graduation. 

Recommended by the Faculty 
Committee on Educational Plans and 
Policies, the action sets the number 
of hours, currently 124, at 112 for 
next fall’s freshmen, 115 for cur- 
rent freshmen, 118 for sophomores 
and 121 for juniors. 

The normal semester schedule 
will be 14 hours and no student will 


carry less than 12 nor more than 
16 without special permission. Each 
student must complete at least 72 
hours outside the major depart- 
ment. 

The new requirements take into 
consideration the fact that each stu- 
dent will have to attend at least 
three winter terms. The FEPPC 
noted that students would be en- 
couraged “to take somewhat fewer 
courses in the expectation that they 
will treat the remainder more thor- 
oughly and intensively.” 

“Though the Faculty cannot legis- 
late an end to heated competition 
within courses (perhaps it would 
not be desirable to do so), it can 
reduce the competition among 
courses which the conscientious stu- 
dent experiences,’ the committee 
said, noting that “enervating com- 
petition . . . diminishes calm intel- 
lectual synthesis” and limits partic- 
ipation in extracurricular activities. 


Commencement Stays 
At Tappan Square 


Honoring the wishes of the Senior 
Class, 1968 Commencement’ exer- 
cises will be held on Tappan Square 
and not at Williams Ice Rink. In 
the event of rain, the ceremony will 
take place in Finney Chapel. 

The General Faculty Commence- 
ment Committee expressed willing- 
ness to continue the outdoor plan 
when 300 seniors presented a peti- 
tion asking that the Tappan Square 
location be retained. Class Presi- 
dent Dan Carlson then conducted 
an election after he and College 
Secretary J. Robert Williams ex- 
plained the reasons the committee 
favored moving to the ice rink. 
Ballots received at the Alumni Of- 
fice indicated an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of Tappan Square, 

In describing the 
mittee favored the change, Williams 


reasons com- 


pointed out that Finney Chapel, 
where the exercises are held in bad 
weather, will accommodate only 
1,500 persons, making it necessary 
to issue no more than two guest 
tickets to each graduate. 

“The rink can be attractively ar- 
ranged to accommodate at least 
3,500,” he said, “guaranteeing good 
seats for all without restriction.” 
Williams also noted that the Tap- 
pan Square location has been moved 
three times since 1957 to take ad- 
vantage of dwindling shade on 
sunny days. 


Programs For Sale 


Souvenir programs for the May 3-4 
Mock Convention now are on sale 
for $1.50 by writing to 1968 Mock 
Convention, Convention Lodge, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Friends Of Art 


The Oberlin Friends of Art have se- 
lected seven art works for the col- 
lections of the Allen Art Museum. 
The choices were made by ballot at 
the 14th annual purchase party. 

The only contemporary work se- 
lected was chosen on the first bal- 
lot. This is a silk screen from series 
CT-102 by Victor Vasarely, Hun- 
garian artist and father of “optical” 
art. 

Choices on succeeding ballots 
were: “‘Mlle. Moreno de la Comedie 
Francaise,” color lithograph by Ed- 
mond Aman-Jean (1860-1935). 

“Female Figure,’ a small Indian 
sculpture in sandstone, fragment of 
a stele from which a larger frag- 
ment exists in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Rajasthan, ninth-tenth 
century. 

“Frans Franck,” an etching by 
Anthony van Dyck, Flemish (1599- 
1641). 
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“Hermit,” an etching by Jan Lie- 
vens, Dutch (1607-1674), an early 
collaborator of Rembrandt. 

“Battle of Guelders,” a woodcut 
by Wolf Traut, German (1478/86- 
1520), a follower of Albrecht Durer. 

“Nike holding back a Bull,” red 
chalk, drawn from the relief on an 
ancient sarcophagus, by Antonio 
Gabbiani, Italian (1652-1726). 


Math Team Is 8th 


A team of three Oberlin students 
placed eighth in a field of 286 col- 
leges and universities in the 28th 
annual William Lowell Putnam 
mathematical competition held by 
the Mathematical Association of 
America. 

Oberlin was the only college to 
rank among the top ten winners. 
Team members were Gerard R. 
Butters of Lexington, Mass.; Doug- 
las C. Ravenel of Denver, Colo.; 
and Roger A. Smith of Claremont, 


Calif. In the individual rankings, 
Smith placed 18th in a field of 
1,592. 


1915 Contest Winners 


Roger Conner, John Shouse, and 
Mark Arnold have won the top 
three awards in the annual Class 
of 1915 Public Discussion Contest. 

Conner, a junior from Dallas, won 
first place and the $50 prize by 
unanimous decision of the three 
judges. He gave an extemporane- 
ous speech on “What can be done 
to alleviate the problems of the 
rural poor?’ This is the second 
year in a row that he has placed 
first in the contest. In 1965, he was 
a finalist. 

Shouse, a sophomore from Wash- 
ington, D. C., received second place 
and $30 for his talk on ‘‘Does soci- 
ety have the responsibility to fur- 
nish a subsistence level to the 
poor’? 

Arnold, a sophomore from Kan- 
sas City, took third place and $20 
for his speech, “Is providing the 
poor and unemployed an opportu- 
nity to raise themselves out of pov- 
erty more desirable than giving 
them money sufficient to meet their 
needs?” He was a finalist in the 
1966 contest. 

The contest is sponsored annually 
by the college’s Forensic Union and 


prizes are given by an anonymous 
member of the Class of 1915. The 
general topic this year was “What 
should be the role of the United 
States government in fighting pov- 
erty?” 

Other finalists were William Bal- 
in, junior from Canton, Ohio; Allan 
Rappaport, senior from Toledo, who 
took third prize in 1964, second in 
1965, and was a finalist in 1966; and 
Thomas Ricketts, freshman from 


Greencastle, Ind. 


Schedule Change Ok’d 


The College of Arts and Sciences 
faculty has approved the schedul- 
ing of three-hour (credit) courses 
at 1:30-2:50 p.m. and 3-4:20 p.m. 
on a Tuesday-Thursday cycle to 
avoid Saturday afternoon sessions. 

A recommendation that morning 
classes be started on the half hour 
instead of the hour has been re- 
ferred back to the College schedule 
committee. The committee proposed 
the change in order to eliminate 
"G0 CIOCKS” 


Wilson Designates 


Fourteen Oberlin students have 
been designated as among the best 
future college teacher prospects on 
the continent. They are among 
1,124 seniors at 309 colleges and 
universities in the United States 
and Canada to be named Woodrow 
Wilson Designates. Another 12 are 
among 980 to be named Honorable 
Mention winners. 

Under a change in the Woodrow 
Wilson National Fellowship Foun- 
dation’s program, the designates 
will not receive financial support 
from the Foundation as did those 
named Woodrow Wilson fellows in 
the past ten years. Funds from the 
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Ford Foundation, which formerly 
supported the fellows in their first 
year of graduate study, will con- 
tinue to support the recruiting and 
selection procedures of the Wilson 
Foundation, however. 

The Oberlin Designates are Wil- 
lam M. Brashear, Latin; Janet P. 
Chevalley, physics; Ann E. Clark, 
German literature; Duane D. Dale, 
psychology; Douglas A. Dworkin, 
history; Dennis Grafflin, Chinese 
history; Anne T. Henderson, gov- 
ernment; Jonathan R. Kesselman, 
economics; Jennifer Kidney, Eng- 
lish; Daniel Kurtz, physiological 
psychology; Marc K. Landy, politi- 
cal science; Kent McClelland, soci- 
ology; Paul S. Osterman, American 
history; and William M. Schindler, 
economics. 

Honorable Mention winners are 
John S. Ailey, social psychology; 
Glendon W. Blume, mathematics; 
Peter M. Blood, sociology; Ruth I. 
DeFord, musicology; Nancy R. Derr, 
English; Lloyd S. Etheredge, eco- 
nomics; Richard J. Herring, eco- 
nomics; Ellen Moore, English; 
David A. Nordquest, political phi- 
losophy; Leon Simson, government; 
Nancy J. Wargny, psychology; and 
Ann H. Wion, English. 


Schwartz, Carr on Panel 


Oberlin President Robert K. Carr 
and Edward Schwartz, ’65, presi- 
dent of the National Student Asso- 
ciation, will participate in a Lake 
Forest College convocation April 
24-26 to explore problems of under- 
standing between youth and adults. 


Debaters Win Again 


Mark Arnold, ’70, and Roger Con- 
ner, 69, won first place at a na- 
tional invitational debate tourna- 
ment at Dartmouth College to bring 
to 12 the trophies won by Oberlin 
Forensic Union teams this year. 
The Conner-Arnold team placed 
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third in tourneys at Harvard, the 
Naval Academy and Northwestern. 

Arnold won the top speaker 
award in the Northwestern tourna- 
ment. The 100 competing teams at 
Dartmouth included winners of ev- 
ery major tourney this season. The 
Oberlin pair defeated Harvard for 
the third time. 


Faculty Notes 


David Cerone, assistant professor 
of violin, will teach this summer at 
the Meadowmount School of Music, 
Westport, N. Y. The school is 
headed by Ivan Galamian, whose 
students have won every major 
competition in the world. 


Robert F. Baustian, professor of 
orchestral conducting, was guest 
conductor for the subscription con- 
cert of the Akron Symphony. 

* * * 

Arthur L. Williams, professor of 
wind instruments and music educa- 
tion, served as guest conductor of 
the Kent State University Sym- 
phony Band at the biennial meeting 
of the North Central Division, Col- 
lege Band Directors Association. 
He was presented an award by Beta 
Psi Chapter of the national college 
band fraternity, Kappa Kappa Psi, 
of which he is an honorary member. 


* * * 


Nathan A. Greenberg, associate 
professor of classics and associate 
dean for the humanities division, is 
one of eight scholars in the country 
to receive post-doctoral grants this 
year under a special program of 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He received $2,000 to 
continue research started in Janu- 
ary 1966, on computer analysis of 
Latin poetry. 


* * * 


The National Science Foundation 
has awarded Oberlin College a 
$22,000 grant to support the re- 
search of James L. Powell, associate 
professor of geology, on the isotopic 
composition of strontium in alkalic 
igneous rocks. 


*  * 


Professors David L. Anderson of 
the physics department and George 
Andrews, 754, of the mathematics 
department have received Science 
Faculty Fellowships from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for 1968- 


69. Both will be on sabbatical leave 
for the year: Mr. Anderson at the 
University of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land, and Mr. Andrews at the 
Mathematics Research Center of 
the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. 


* * * 


Marcia L. Colish, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, and Richard E. 
Spear, assistant professor of art, 
have received National Endowment 
for the Humanities Fellowships for 
younger faculty members in the 
humanities. They are among 184 
scholars to receive the fellowships. 
Miss Colish received an eight- 
month Fellowship for Younger 
Scholars, which carries an average 
value of $8,500; and Mr. Spear, a 
two-month summer stipend worth 
$1,500. 


Shansi Reps Named 
Four Oberlin seniors have been 
named recipients of Shansi teaching 
fellowships, bringing to 107 the 
number named to the program since 
it started in 1918. 

Awards for two years of teaching 
in Asia, followed by one of study 
and discussion on campus, went to 
William P. Harman of Elkins, W. 
Va.; Mary D. Mathias of Michigan 
City, Ind.; Elizabeth S. Rambo of 
Columbus; and Richard A. Smith 
of Wichita, Kan. Harman and Miss 
Mathias will teach at American and 
at Lady Doak colleges in Madurai, 
South India. Miss Rambo and Smith 
will be married in Columbus June 
12 and will teach at Tunghai Uni- 
versity, Taichung, Taiwan. 

The fellowships are sponsored by 
the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Asso- 
ciation, which was founded in mem- 


ory of Oberlin alumni and their 
Chinese associates killed in the 
Boxer uprising in China in 1900. 
“Reps” have taught in India and 


Taiwan since 1951. 
(Continued on page 37) 


PACED BY THE undefeated swim- 
mers, Oberlin’s five teams compiled 
a 36-30 record last winter. 

- By winning 11 dual meets and 
beating every team in the Ohio 
Conference at least-,once, Coach 
Ralph Bibler’s crew was the first 
undefeated Crimson team in any 


ince 1950. Highlight of 
was. a near- miraculous 


53-51 upset over Kenyon’s Lords, 
defending OAC champs for the past 
fifteen years, before 400 screaming 
fans at Crane Pool. 

In that victory, only the second 
by an Obie swim team over Kenyon 
in fifteen years, everyone came 
through with clutch performances. 
The Yeomen’s undefeated medley 
relay team of Cary Seidman, Phil 
Swanson, Mike Jarvis and Steve 


Stitt set a pool and varsity record 
of 3:48.8. Stitt also beat Larry 
Witner, the defending conference 
champion, in the 100-yard free- 
style. Jarvis established a new pool 
record of 2:09.1 in winning the 
200-yard butterfly and his touch- 
out victory in the 500-yard free- 
style clinched the meet. Rick Leh- 
mann beat Kenyon’s Doug Hutch- 
inson, second place finisher in the 
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conference last’ year, in the indi- 
vidual medley, setting a varsity rec- 
ord of 2:12.1. 


Ron Grimes won a key second 


place in the 1000-yard freestyle, 
and freshman Brad Woelfel carned 
important points by taking a sec- 
ond in the 200-yvard freestyle and 
an unexpected third in the 100-yard 
freestyle against a man expected to 
beat him by two seconds. Coach 


Bibler, by entering Stitt in the 50- 
yard freestyle, an event he had 
never swum before; outfoxed the 
Lords and engineered a one-two 
sweep in the event, giving the 


Crimson a 21-13 lead which they 


never relinquished, 
The Yeomen also won key vic- 
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ops Seidman, a junior, paddle- 
wheeled 200 yards in 2:12.9 to tie 
the oldest Crane Pool record, the 
backstroke mark set by Kenyon’s 
Phil Mayher in 1960. 

In the Ohio Conference Meet, 
Oberlin finished third in front of 
Wittenberg and Ohio Wesleyan. 
Kenyon won its 15th straight crown, 
followed distantly by Denison. Only 
a lack of depth prevented the Crim- 
son from moving up further: the 
Obies had to depend on 11 men for 
their points while 22 scored for 
Denison. 

Jarvis won two conference 
championships, defending his 200- 
yard butterfly crown in a hotly con- 
tested race in which three men bet- 
tered his 1967 OAC record. Jarvis 
swam the distance in 2:04.3 to es- 
tablish a new varsity and confer- 
ence standard. He also won the 
1000-yard freestyle in 10:58.5. 

Steve Stitt regained the 200-yard 
freestyle crown he had held the 
first two years, beating Witner by 
more than a second for a new var- 
sity and conference record of 1:50.83. 
The Texan was a close second to 
Witner in the 100-yard freestyle, 
and third behind runner-up Jarvis 
in the 500-yard freestyle. 


Basketball 


Despite the loss of six of their 
first seven games, and of high- 
scoring Captain Mike Clement, who 
missed most of the season with a 
severed Achilles tendon, the Crim- 
son cagers came on strongly as the 
season progressed. They finished 
with a 7-11 record including a 3-9 
chart in OAC competition, which 
gave them an 11th place tie. 

Kenyon, with its classy pair of 
guards John Dunlop and John Rin- 
ka, easily knocked the Crimson off 
in the first round of the Ohio Con- 
ference tournament. 

Highlight of the campaign was 
a midseason four-game winning 
streak punctuated by an upset vic- 
tory over Chicago, 63-59, only the 
Maroons’ second loss in 13 games. 
The Obies appeared on their way to 
stretching their string to five until 
they blew an 11-point lead against 
Wooster’s full-court press. 

Conference victories were over 
Muskingum, Hiram, and Mount 
Union. The most dramatic of these 
was an overtime battle with the 
latter in which the Crimson over- 
came a 56-50 deficit in the extra 
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period and won 58-56 in the last 
second on a 40-footer by sophomore 
Al Wellington. 


Hockey 


Finishing second in the Oberlin 
Invitational Hockey Tournament 
and third in the Midwest Collegi- 
ate Hockey Association playoffs, 
Coach Joe Horn’s crew completed 
an 8-8 season. The two tournaments 
were almost carbon copies, with 
the Yeomen squeaking out tense 
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victories over Dayton in each, and 
losing decisively to Toledo and 
Bowling Green power. In the 
Oberlin tournament, the Crimson 
entered the final period against 
Dayton trailing 3-2, and reversed 
their tendency toward dismal final 
stanzas by scoring two goals to beat 
the Flyers. Fred Minnear’s slap- 
shot at the blue-line tied the game 
with 7:30 remaining and Nate Jack- 
son’s backhand shot from in close 
won with 3:00 to go. In the MCHA 
playoffs the Crimson took a 6-2 
lead against Dayton, but needed a 
penalty shot by Dan Duffey in the 
waning moments to win 7-6. 
Earlier in the season the skaters 
were plagued by disastrous final 
periods. They blew a 2-0 lead in 
a 9-4 loss to Western Michigan. 
They yielded five goals to Ohio 
University in the third period after 
trailing only 5-4, three tallies to 
Lake Forest after entering the final 


20 minutes tied 4-4, and the win- 
ning goal to Toledo in a 2-1 setback. 

Nate Jackson emerged as a pro- 
lific scorer, notching seven goals 
in two consecutive games, three 
against Ohio U. and four in a 7-2 win 
over Wheaton. Right wing Dan Duf- 
fey was chosen on the Oberlin Tour- 
nament first team, and defenseman 
John Powers was cited on the sec- 
ond team. Duffey and Powers were 
also placed on the MCHA second 
all-star team, along with goalie 
Larry Schiller. 


Wrestling 


Coach Joe Gurtis’ grapplers man- 
aged only a 2-7 season, hampered 
by weakness in the lower weight 
classes. In both their victories they 
overcame big deficits, 11-0 to beat 
Reserve 21-14 and 13-0 to dump 
Kenyon 25-16. At the Ohio Con- 
ference Meet, the locals finished 
ninth, led by freshmen Tom Roach 
and Dan Clemens who both finished 
third in their respective weight 
classes, winning three of four 
matches, and losing only to the 
eventual champions. They were 
sixth among nine teams in the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association 
Meet, paced by third place finishes 
from Captain Tom Ilgen and Clem- 
ens. Frosh Howard Burrows was 
fourth. 


Fencing 


A 15-12 upset over Detroit high- 
lighted the second consecutive 8-4 
fencing season. The blades stabbed 
Cleveland State, Western Reserve 
and Case twice each. A merciless 
barrage of eight straight victories 
at the outset paced an overwhelm- 
ing 19-8 triumph over Buffalo. 
Only a 14-13 loss to Illinois and an 
11-16 defeat at the hands of Notre 
Dame prevented the locals from 
matching their best season ever. 


NCAA Finally Amends 
Controversial 1.6 Rule 


“We are assuming that Oberlin will 
be eligible for NCAA post-season 
competition from now on and we 
have so notified the National Office 
of the NCAA in Kansas City,” Lysle 
K. Butler, chairman of the physical 
education department stated on a 
recent WOBC program. 

The College thus ended two years 
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of non-compliance with the NCAA’s 
controversial 1.600 rule, after win- 
ning a fight to secure amendment of 
the legislation. Non-compliance had 
rendered Oberlin ineligible for NC- 
AA-sponsored post-season events, 
preventing the 1967 soccer team 
from competing in the NCAA Mid- 
East Small College regionals and 
some members of the 1966-67 swim- 
ming team from entering the na- 
tional Small College championships. 


Forces led by the Ivy League, the 
Eastern Collegiate Athletic Confer- 
ence, and the Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence succeeded in amending the 
1.600 rule by a vote of 232-92 in the 
recent NCAA convention in New 
York. 

The new rule retains the premise 
of the original legislation, the con- 
viction that student-athletes should 
be representative of the male stu- 
dent population in attendance at the 
respective member institutions of 
the NCAA. 

Clause 1 of article 4, section 6 (b.) 
of the NCAA by-laws, which pro- 
hibits member institutions from 
competing in NCAA-sponsored 
meets unless they limit their ath- 
letic eligibility to incoming students 
with a predicted minimum grade 
average of 1.600 (about C-), has 
not been changed. 

However, Clause 1 does not apply 
to Oberlin. Predicted minimum 
grade average is determined by SAT 
scores and class standing in high 
school and the College does not ad- 
mit students with a predicted grade 
average of under 1.600 since they 
could not do satisfactory work at 
Oberlin. 

The NCAA’s Clause 2 prohibited 
institutions from competing in NC- 
AA-sponsored events unless they 
limited scholarship aid and partici- 
pation in athletics to those students 
who had a cumulative average or 
an average for the past year of at 
least 1.600. 

Clause 2 was amended in January 
to exclude Oberlin and other institu- 
tions “that use the Association’s na- 
tional experience tables or more 
demanding institutional or confer- 
ence predictive formulae in applying 
Clause 1.” The amendment said such 
institutions should be “limited only 
by the official institutional regula- 
tions governing normal progress to- 
ward a degree for all students as 
well as any other applicable institu- 
tional eligibility rules... ie >> 
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CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


April 


23 Tuesday 


24 


25 


26 


27 


BASEBALL, Western Reserve. .3:30 p.m. 
ARTIST RECITAL 
Oscar Shumsky, violin and viola 
Wednesday 
MUMMERS 
“Pajama Game” 
Thursday 

SENIOR ASSEMBLY 
James L. Walsh, professor of sociology 
and anthropology 

GOLF, Ohio Wesleyan 

MUMMERS 
“Pajama Game’”’ 
Friday 
OBERLIN WIND 
ENSEMBLE 
Kenneth Moore, conductor 
MUMMERS 
“Pajama Game”’ 
Saturday 
BASEBALL, Wooster 
LACROSSE, Ohio Wesleyan 

TENNIS, GLCA at Kalamazoo 

TRACK at Hope 

IVEUIMUNTRR SS iicrcnctesetere terete cieternelenciers 8:30 p.m. 
“Pajama Game” 

GOLF, Denison 

TENNIS at Western Reserve 


May 


10 


11 


Thursday 
ASSEMBLY 
Adrienne Koch, professor of history, 
University of Maryland 

GOLF, Wooster, Heidelberg 

Friday 

MOCK CONVENTION 
Saturday 

MOCK CONVENTION 
BASEBALL, Case Tech 
TENNIS, Wittenberg 
TRACK at Hiram 
Tuesday 

OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND 
Gene Young, ’60, conductor 
TENNIS at Denison 
Wednesday 

BASEBALL at Ohio Wesleyan 
GOLF at Kenyon 
TRACK at Denison 
Thursday 

SENIOR ASSEMBLY 
Mark L. Papworth, acting assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology 
Friday 

MODERN DANCE CLUB 

Saturday 

BASEBALL, Cleveland State (2) 
TENNIS, Bowling Green 

TRACK, Cuyahoga Community College 
LACROSSE at Bowling Green 

MODERN DANCE CLUB 

Monday 

GOLF, OAC at Mt. Union 


14 Tuesday 
OBERLIN COLLEGE CHORUS 
Hugh Johnson, ’52, conductor 
15 -Wednesday 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 


saath) FORAAY, 


ODA cote cals oa ie tate 8:30 p.m 
“Streetcar Named Desire” 

16 Thursday 
SHINIORSASSE VIS Evan Noon 


Robert W. Tufts, professor of economics 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
ODA . 
“Streetcar Named Desire’”’ 
17 Friday 
TENNIS, OAC at Denison 
TRACK, OAC at Ohio Wesleyan 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA ...... 8:30 p.m. 
Robert Baustian, conductor 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
ODA 
“Streetcar Named Desire’’ 
18 Saturday 
BASEBALL, Hiram (Tourn.) 
TENNIS, OAC at Denison 
TRACK, OAC at Ohio Wesleyan 
LACROSSE at Denison 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
ODA 
“Streetcar Named Desire” 
19 Sunday 
STUDENT BRASS ENSEMBLE 
21 Tuesday 
OBERLIN CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 
Robert Baustian, conductor 
22 Wednesday 
BASE BAIT Alcr Onna erect 3:30 p.m. 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
23 Thursday 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY 
Nathan Greenberg, 
of classics 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
24 Friday 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
25 Saturday 
BASEBALL, Baldwin-Wallace (2) 
TRACK, All-Ohio 
LACROSSE at Wittenberg 
MUMMERS, Student Productions 
28 Tuesday 
FINAL EXAMS BEGIN 


..4 p.m. 


associate professor 


June 


5 Wednesday 
SECOND SEMESTER ENDS 
7 Friday 
TRUSTEE MEETING 
COMMENCEMENT RECITAL ....8 p.m. 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN PLAYERS 
8 Saturday 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN PLAYERS 


COMMENCEMENT RECITAL ....8 p.m. 
9 Sunday 

BACCALAURBAL Ein aww dns aueinciit Noon 
10 Monday 

COMMENCEMENT .....-..0... 9:30 a.m. 


eee ne 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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LETTERS 


tabernacle built for him in New York 


A NEW CHAPTER 


The letters in your January issue 
should have repaired all the damage, 
if any, resulting from Mrs. McWil- 
liams’ speech at last June’s Alumni 
Luncheon and last fall’s incident with 
the Navy recruiters. The letters from 
alumni contained many suggestions 
for making a great college even better 
and the events themselves, each in a 
different way, testify to a fine record 
in education at Oberlin. 

I liked Mrs. McWilliams’ speech. 
Shining through it was appreciation of 
an excellence that can still be found 
there, and “it is because Oberlin is so 
great” that the other event had its 
news value. 

The memory of my first days at 
Oberlin when I enrolled in the School 
of Theology in the fall of 1903 are still 
fresh within me because I knew then 
that I had come to the right place. The 
atmosphere was one of quiet friendli- 
ness and complete freedom. Those, 
too, were days of change and Oberlin 
was out in front. The problems were 
theological, but truth took precedence 
over dogma and the changes had been 
made without controversy or bitter- 
pees or any loss in Oberlin’s religious 
ife. 

This was very important because of 
the bitterness and strife in the nation- 
wide coverage of the Briggs heresy 
trial in New York in 1892. It took 
Union Seminary out of the Presby- 
terian Church to be an independent 
seminary like Oberlin. 

Now a new day has come with 
mounting costs and the independent 
college has problems if it is to hold its 
Own in competition with the tax-su»v- 
ported schools. The Graduate School 
of Theology has had to face a difficult 
decision—one we didn’t like but did 
accept. Oberlin College and its mu- 
sic school must remain out front as 
leaders in independent undergraduate 
education. 

Merging the graduate school with 
Vanderbilt is being made successfully. 
The resultant great seminary is cen- 
trally located—a union seminary leav- 
ened with the Oberlin tradition of 
freedom and able scholarship. It’s just 
a new chapter in the Oberlin story 
that started with Charles G. Finney’s 
amazing decision to leave the great 
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and ‘go West” to nurture a tender 
plant into a robust college. 
I owe everything to Oberlin, never 
can pay the debt, but I keep on trying. 
THE Rev. ELLis E. PLEASANT, ’06t 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


TRAMPS OR AMMO 


The Cleveland Press recently pub- 
lished a photo of Oberlin protestors 
and they look like traveling tramovs 
and not like Oberlin students who 
stood firmly for peace and not for war 
last October. 

I would rather see Oberlin students 
travel on American soil like tramps 
than go with ammunition to foreign 
countries to kill innocent people. This 
is what the war is in the East and it 
is contrary to American people, es- 
pecially students, for their children 
will have to bear all expenses for the 
un-American and un-Christian war. 

Two years ago Dwight Eisenhower 
said young people should learn more 
about Communism and what it is not. 
He was right. It is a false doctrine 
that we can destroy Communism by 
war instead of love like Christ taught 
his disciples. 

THE Rev. A. J. MONCOL, 
Cleveland 
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TOLERANCE TEST 


In my student days, an entrepreneur 
was sent around to recruit talent for 
pornographic movies he was making 
for distribution to various patriotic or- 
ganizations as entertainments to be 
used in their meetings. He was rather 
surreptitious, and did not dream of 
advertising at the placement office for 
people with the qualifications he de- 
sired. 

I wonder whether it would not now 
be wise to encourage people of this 
sort to come out in the open and make 
use of the impartial facilities the Col- 
lege has to offer. 

OWEN C. CRAMER, ’62 
Colorado Springs 


SWELLS WITH PRIDE 

There is much in past and present 
American and Oberlin history that 
makes my heart “swell with pride” 
that Iam an American. For example, 


there were those “hooligans” who 
illegally dumped private property in 
the form of tea into Boston Harbor. 
Then there was John Brown who 
carried civil disobedience to its ex- 
treme and waged armed warfare 
against the U. S. government. 

I was educated at Oberlin to be 
very proud of the fact that Oberlin 
was an important station on the 
Underground Railway. I remain 
proud of present-day students and 
faculty in their protests, regardless of 
the conservativeness of their presi- 
dent and Board of Trustees, and of 
any faculty group that decries what 
took place. 

Civil disobedience and other illegal 
acts are not undertaken lightly. They 
occur only when other methods of 
redress are denied or ignored. 

CHARLES C. DAVIS, 33 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LAUDS WAR OPPOSITION 


I congratulate the College on having 
discussions on the nature and value 
of a liberal arts education and the 
role Oberlin plays in it. I also con- 
gratulate the students who ovposed 
recruiting for the Vietnam War on 
the Oberlin Campus. 

Informed citizens should oppose 
American involvement in a war 
10,000 miles away from our shores 
which violates the Geneva Conven- 
tion. In the tradition of Oberlin, stu- 
dents have the right to speak out on 
the fundamental moral issues of the 
war. 

JEROME Davis, 713 
Sandy Spring, Md. 


THE THIRD MATURITY 


Student uprisings are caused by the 
relaxing of discipline which colleges 
should exercise. The typical college 
student has not reached that degree 
of maturity where it is safe to entrust 
him with the ultimate decisions as to 
what the final destiny as a society 
shall be. In fact, although he is phys- 
ically and intellectually mature, the 
typical college student is still in his 
moral infancy. 

The child emerges from his physical 
infancy at about six years of age; and 
arrives at the age of mental maturity 
when he is about 16. But it is actually 
not until his late 20s that the young 
man or woman finally, after years of 
indulging in his false sense of suffi- 
ciency and rebellion against the au- 
thority, acquires a sense of responsi- 
bility to his fellowmen that leads him 
at last to realize that he cannot in- 
dulge his personal obsessions at the 
expense of the society to which he 
belongs. 

When serving several years ago as 
dean of men in a Southern college in 
which many older students were be- 
latedly completing their education, it 
was often necessary for our commit- 
tee to judge how strictly the rules of 
the institution should be made to ap- 
ply to the individual student, and in 
view of our experience with them we 
adopted, rather arbitrarily, 28 years of 
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age as the point beyond which there 
would be no further attempt to regu- 
late behavior of anyone on campus. 
Except for the small, very vocal, 
minority, students prefer to be told 
what is the right thing to do. When 
disorder breaks out on a campus it 
is the duty of the authorities to sup- 
press the same, diplomatically and 
peacefully if possible, but by what- 
ever means is necessary to make their 
orders stick. President Carr has ac- 
knowledged as much with his an- 
nouncement that never again will he 
accept coercive tactics as acceptable 
means of asserting a point of view. 
FRED B. HARRINGTON ’06. 
San Diego, Calif. 


ANTIDOTES FOR ALLERGY 


What bothers me in reports about to- 
day’s students is their allergy to au- 
thority. They are like hypothetical 
motorists on a busy highway rebelling 
at a guard rail and median barrier. 

Certainly, there are reasons for this 
oversensitivity, including permissive 
upbringing, teen-centered entertain- 
ment and fashions, and the example 
of militant unions. There are also the 
war and other issues to get very upset 
about. But, how will students man- 
age after they get jobs? 

Should the College try to play doc- 
tor and administer treatment to de- 
sensitize these people? I believe it 
should. It can at least continue to in- 
sist on maintaining order, and on per- 
sonal regulations guarding health. 
Like any good doctor, it should also 
hear its patients out. 

I hope this rebellious mood can be- 
come overshadowed by eagerness for 
an education—the kind that will help 
students to become real, mature peo- 
ple. After gaining more maturity and 
experience, these people may well 
solve some of our problems. 

MARGARET LOYE FISHER, 38 
Imperial, Pa. 


APOLOGIES UNNECESSARY 


During the past year I have been 
increasingly concerned over develop- 
ments at Oberlin and the public pos- 
ture of the College and its interpreta- 
tive role. 

Last spring I received three appeals 
for funds which were obviously de- 
signed to quiet conservative fears that 
the current generation of students is 
made up entirely of demonstrating 
radicals. I have always considered 
the diversity of political opinion and 
action one of Oberlin’s more stimulat- 
ing characteristics and am eager that 
an open forum be perpetuated even at 
the cost of occasional uncomfortable 
situations. 

Last fall I sensed in the presidential 
remarks a deafness to the very real 
anguish of the students over Vietnam. 
I have empathy for the impotence and 
increasing frustration of dissenters 
which leads to such extreme actions. 
Advice to devote one’s attention to a 
local taxing problem seems to deny 
the most basic anxieties about the 
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war. A silent vigil is easily avoided, 
but a rebellious outburst forces the 
administration to make some sort of 
response. 

I would hope that Oberlin College 
could initiate an increasingly honest 
dialogue among all its members on 
this and other subjects. And I would 
also hope that the administration 
would cease to take an apologetic 
stance in interpreting the College and 
instead demonstrate a more enthusi- 
astic appreciation for both the delights 
and risks of the Oberlin atmosphere. 

Mary SHAw Ricpon, ’58 
Chicago. 


OFFERS NEW PROJECT 


What really new and exciting things 
have come out of Oberlin lately in 
the way of mature coming to grips 
with the world, eagerness to take 
bold action in critical areas of human 
need? 

Students need challenges which 
will turn learning into something 
real and useful. Oberlin needs more 
of the “social conscience” it used to 
be famous for. Let’s re-build more 
churches, please, and not kill the 
young people’s passion for life. 

Students who are hung up on pro- 
test marches need something like the 
Delta Person-to-Person Box Project 
where you can “adopt” a Mississippi 
Delta family (or elderly couple, or 
civil rights worker, or you-name-the 
sizes-and-handicaps). 

This program, which helps over 
3,000 individuals with basic survival 
items is very simple and direct. It’s 
a good outlet for members of the 
academic community who are weary 
of intellectual arrogance and _ isola- 
tion, for all those beautifully-edu- 
cated housewives stuck with young- 
sters in suburban ghettos (or for the 
modernly emancipated ones with the 
extra cash!), or even for ordinary 
people who think they’ve got prob- 
lems and who need to take a good 
look outside themselves. 

PATRICIA LOACH AUGUR, ’58 
Plainville, Conn. 


TSK, TSK 


For shame that students in an atmos- 
phere filled with contemporary social 
outlets would resort to civil disobedi- 
ence! Don’t the students find the 
libe dates tun? Don’t the many social 
and Greek letter clubs ofter enough 
original things to do? Isn't the vital- 
ity in the sports program filled with 
rah rah spirit? Isn’t 3.2 beer full of 
kicks? lent, a4 duick, ito kiss 
enough sex? 

Tsk, tsk, shame on these young 
people. Why with all the exciting 
goodies around them should they re- 
sort to anything else? I hope you 
told them to sit and wait for that 
once every four year Mock Conven- 
tion to express themselves. There is 
a time and place for everything, you 
know. 

CORINNE DoRF GUNTHER, 47 


Convent Station, N. J. 


CO-OP RECIPES NEEDED 


We're planning to publish a Co-op 
Cookbook this semester and we’d like 
to get as many recipes as possible for 
dishes served in earlier years at Pyle, 
Grey Gables, Tank and Keep. 

Alumni who have Co-op recipes are 
urged to send them to “Co-op Cook- 
book,” c/o Langmuir—Kamii, Hark- 
ness Co-op, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, as 
soon as possible. We need recipes for 
breads, lunch and dinner main courses, 
snacks, and menus for breakfasts and 
Sunday lunches. 

Recipes should be typed in the fol- 
lowing format: (1) Title, (2) Ingre- 
dients in quantities for 100 persons, 
and in parentheses, quantities for four 
to six persons, (3) Directions, (4) 
Name of person supplying recipe (5) 
Year and name of Co-op where pre- 
sented, (6) Origin of recipe (national 
or regional) with comments. 

Photographs or sketches which 
might be included may be sent on a 
separate sheet. If the recipe is a Sun- 
day lunch, the entire menu should be 
sent along with recipes for specialties 
that need explaining. 

We plan to go to press in April or 
May; so we’re hoping for a quick re- 
sponse from old Co-opers. We hope 
to have information on where to buy 
copies of the cookbook in time for the 
May issue of the Alumni Magazine. 

ANDRA HOTCHKISS, ’68 
Tank Co-op 


MOTHERS’ OTHER RIGHTS 


I am deeply committed to the notion 
that highly educated and even intel- 
ligent women have the right to be 
mothers and that they have the right 
to be proud of it and to be equally as 
solicitous of the well-being of their 
young as anyone else. 

But there is something offensive 
about the introduction of sentimental 
Mom-ism into the serious discussion 
of America’s youth. 

“Where, dear?” has Mrs. B. Mullins 
Jones (February 1968, “Mothers Have 
a Right to ...”) been lately? Who 
does she think is marching in the 
Women Strike for Peace? Who are 
the women seeking advice on how 
best to counsel their sons to resist the 
draft? 

The women of America, like the 
women of Euripides’ Troy, had better 
be traditionalists, but committed to 
something a bit more meaningful than 
the cliché of the conflict between gen- 
erations. Perhaps it is time that Amer- 
ican mothers did attract their chil- 
drens’ attention as responsible critics 
of public affairs as well as reliable 
domestic servants. 

At a time when easy access to vast 
amounts of information is coupled 
with an alarming disregard of the 
values underlying our civilization, a 
mother has no right simply to uvhold, 
thus relegating to her children the re- 
sponsibility of protest. 

NANCY CABALLERO GARNIEZ, ’58 
New York 


Family Week Perspective: 
Supreme Court Makes Public Policy 


HAT IS THE Supreme Court 

up to now? Donald R. 
Reich, associate dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and associate 
professor of government, took three 
lectures to cover that question at 
last summer’s Alumni Family Week. 

Speaking on Supreme Court De- 
cisions Affecting Individual Lib- 
erty, he raised the question, how 
far should the Court go in creating 
public policy? 

It is now clear, he said, that the 
Court is well into its third great 
era, involved in civil rights, and 
the Warren Court is the most ac- 
tivist Court in history. Until the 
Civil War, the Court dealt with the 
conflict between state and national 
government, consistently supporting 
centralization of power. The war it- 
self finally answered this question. 

In its second period, up to 1937, 
the Court assumed the right to reg- 
ulate the national economy, giving 
it virtually free rein to expand. 
When the frustrated New Deal pro- 
posed court-packing to alter this 
point of view, chance accomplished 
what could not be forced. One jus- 
tice died; another resigned; and a 
third shifted his outlook. Replace- 
ments finally brought a measure of 
Court backing to New Deal legis- 
lation. 

Not until the late 50’s and mid- 
60’s did it become apparent the 
Court is making public policy on 
civil rights, said Mr. Reich. 

The No Establishment and Free 
Exercise clauses of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
have been used by the Court to sep- 
arate religion from public schools, 
he demonstrated in his first lecture. 

The First Amendment reads, in 
part: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

This set up what Thomas Jeffer- 
son called the “wall of separation”’ 
between church and state. Jeffer- 
son, remarked Mr. Reich, is famous 
also for the invention of the ser- 
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pentine wall, one which gains its 
strength from its curves, first in 
one direction, then the other. 

Like his wall, Jefferson’s princi- 
ple of church-state separation has 
been going first right, then left. 

Early in Supreme Court history, 
Chief Justice John Marshall estab- 
lished the doctrine that the Bill of 
Rights applies to the federal gov- 
ernment, but not to the states. 

For 150 years no important case 
before the Court challenged the 
separation of church and state. 
Then, in 1925, the Court overturned 
a state law requiring every child 
of school age to attend public school 
as a violation of the right to free 
exercise of religion. 

Again, in 1930, the Court leaned 
in a religious direction and ruled 
acceptable, as a “public welfare” 
measure and not establishment of 
religion, a state statute giving free 
textbooks to every school—public, 
private and parochial. 

In these cases, the Court began 
to apply the Bill of Rights not just 
to Congress, but to state govern- 
ments as well. 

In 1947, the Justices upheld the 
use of tax money to pay bus ex- 
pense for parochial students. The 
state owed “at least this,’ said the 
Court, to protect all children 
against traffic hazards on their way 
to and from school. 

“The bricklayers put another 
turn in the wall in 1948,” Mr. Reich 
continued. “Released time” reli- 
gious study, in school buildings, was 
unconstitutional because it used 
tax-supported or public facilities to 
“establish religion.” 

“By this time,” said Mr. Reich, 
“the wall of separation between 
church and state appeared to be 
neither straight nor high nor im- 
pregnable.” The New York State 
Board of Regents discovered this in 
Engel v. Vitale, 1962. 

Seeking to nod to religious tradi- 
tion, and yet offend neither Chris- 
tian, Jew, Moslem or any other sect, 
the Regents composed and author- 


ized a brief prayer in general terms 
for use in schools. By its critics, 
this became known as the “To 
whom it may concern” prayer. 

When the Supreme Court con- 
cerned itself with this prayer, it 
found it in violation of the First 
Amendment because it established 
a “public school religion” (like no 
other in existence). Government is 
neutral, not hostile to religious 
thinking, said the Court, and must 
protect the atheist and agnostic as 
well as the believer. 

A year later, the Court again 
knifed religion from the schools. 
It held unconstitutional required 
reading of Bible verses in public 
schools, even though children could, 
on parental request, be excused 
from listening. 

In a discussion of criminal cases, 
Dean Reich said that Court deci- 
sions are extending rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution down to 
local government. 

Reversed is the established idea 
that illegally-gained evidence can 
be used in state courts but not in 
federal. It can be used in neither, 
says the Court. 

Reversed is the former position 
that the indigent are entitled to the 
protection of counsel only in major 
cases. They are entitled to it in any 
case, says the Court. (But curious- 
ly, reported Mr. Reich, few are ask- 
ing for it.) 

Reversed is the older policy that 
forced confessions (trial by ordeal) 
are admissible; that a judge and 
jury may draw unfavorable con- 
clusions if a man refuses to take the 
stand and testify (self-incrimina- 
tion). 

“The essential question is, are you 
offering a fair and just system of 
criminal procedure? The Supreme 
Court has started forcing the prob- 
lem of civil rights on the public 
conscience. What is constitutional 
heresy one day is a basic right the 
next,” he concluded. 


(Reprinted from the Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram) 
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TRONG 


1902 


HELEN M. WRIGHT has moved to a re- 
tirement home at 807 West Ave., Elyria, 
Ohio 44035. 


1903 Class Reunion in June 


Miss Mary Rudd Cochran, president 
Mount Pleasant Home 
Monroe, Ohio 45050 


1908 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Herbert Goodenough, president 
Lutheran Towers, P.O. Box 296 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 33731 


1910 


CHESTER PENDLETON has decided to 
maintain law offices in Findlay, Ohio, for 
at least another year. ‘‘Being the only one 
involved, I put the question to a vote each 
year,” he says, ‘‘and thus far I conclude that 
I am having too much fun to leave the 
woodpile.’”’ Harold D. Koontz, ’30, a native 
of Findlay and author of “The Board of 
Directors and Effective Management,” dedi- 
eated the book to Judge Pendleton, ‘able 
scholar, astute judge and businessman, and 
appreciated benefactor.” 


1911 


The JAY B. NASH Memorial Leadership 
Development Fund has been established by 
the New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Income 
from the fund will provide scholarship as- 
sistance to promising students in the fields 
of health, physical education and recreation 
and to set up workshops for improvement 
in these fields in the community and 
schools. Contributions may be sent to the 
fund at the NYSAHPER, 152 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 12210. Mr. Nash, a 
specialist in physical education and recrea- 
tion, died Sept. 20, 1965. 

Mrs. Harry Stewart (MAUDE WHITE), 
who has been director of public relations for 
City University of New York, has partly 
retired and is now consultant in public rela- 
tions to the Board of Higher Education, 
including City University. She lives in 
Manhattan. 


1912 


Mr. and Mrs. George Bohler (ETHEL 
RODIMON) have moved from College Park, 
Md., to a retirement home in Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. RALPH T. HISEY (Anne 
Zillington, ’22) have sold their home in 
Cleveland and moved to 328-P Avenida Car- 
mel, Laguna Hills, Calif. 92653. Ralph de- 
cided to make permanent his leave of ab- 
sence from his part-time retirement job as 
vice president and counsel for Third Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association after a 
visit to California last year. 


APRIL 1964 


Dr. and Mrs. JOHN P. TUCKER have sold 
their home in Findlay and are living in an 
apartment at 13605 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44104. 


1913 Class Reunion in June 


Fred Powers, president 
619 Cleveland Ave. 
Amherst, Ohio 44001 


Mrs. Mark Ward (GLADYS DINGFELD- 
ER) has moved to the Winter Park Towers 
in Winter Park, Fla. 


1917 
Mrs. Theodore W. Crossen (MARION 
HEUSNER) attended the World Dance-O- 


Rama of Arthur Murray Dance Studios held 
in January at the Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Mrs. Crossen and her 
teacher from Raleigh, N. C., won two first 
prize awards in the waltz and tango in her 
category of dancers. Mrs. Crossen’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Jack McNair of Jetmore, Kan., 
joined her for a week at Miami Beach. 


1918 Class Reunion in June 


Mrs. Arthur K. Doolittle, president 
406 Osborne Lane 
Wallingford, Pa. 19086 


1919 


An organ recital in memory of H. WADE 
RINEHART was presented Jan. 21 in West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, 
Del. Robert Elmore was guest recitalist. 
Mr. Rinehart was a ruling elder of West- 
minster Church and served as a church 
school teacher and a member of the Chris- 
tian education, music and pulpit committees. 
He also was a member of the committee 
which secured and saw to the dedication of 
the new organ in 1966. 


1921 


WILLIAM H. HINMAN has retired after 
42 years in the shoe business. His new 
address is 23 Rosedale Rd., Yonkers, N. Y. 
10710. 


1922. 


Mrs. George Tulk (GRACE HAYNES) has 
retired after 25 years with the Elyria Chron- 
icle-Telegram. She began her work there 
as a member of the women's department 
and became religion and education editor. 
She and her husband observed their 44th 
wedding anniversary last fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. WARREN BECHTOLD; ‘t; 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
in February. Mr. Bechtold was superin- 
tendent of Huntsburg, Ohio, district schools 
for 22 years and served as minister of the 
Congregational Church there. They have 
lived in Medford, Mass., for the past 18 
years, where Mr. Bechtold was with the 
Cambridge Trust, from which he retired in 
1961. 


1923 Class Reunion in June 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Wheeler, presidents 
2336 Lalemant St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118 


KENNETH R. TELFER has retired from 
McGraw-Hill Inec., where he served in an 
executive capacity for many years as mar- 
keting consultant with the F. W. Dodge 
Division. He and his wife have built a 
home in the Tryon area of North Carolina. 
Their travel plans include seasonal trips 
north and south as well as abroad. 


1925 


Mrs. Ronald M. Macpherson (VIRGINIA 
PIERCE) has moved to a retirement home, 


Carmel Valley Manor, in Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, Calif. 
1926 


Ernest L. Baxter, husband of EVELYN 
SHELDON Baxter, died Jan. 12 of a coro- 
nary occlusion at their home in Rochester, 
N. Y. Their daughter, Nancy, 63, was mar- 
ried to Derek Hulse on Dec. 23, 1967. 


1927 

An exhibit of artwork by Mrs. J. Lawrence 
Clarke (DOROTHY COVELL) was held in 
January at the Unitarian House in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. She has exhibited at the 
Toledo Artist Club and was artist of the 
month last May. 

CHARLES (WES) LAWRENCE has retired 
as book editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
after 37 years with the newspaper. He 
started as a reporter in 1930, became an 
editorial writer, then a columnist before 
being named book editor in 1962. He and 
his wife (HELEN DEFENBACHER) will live 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., in the winter and 
in Southwest Harbor, Maine, during the 
summer. 


1928 Class Reunion in June 


John S. Hawley, president 
7212 Aetna Ct. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 


The Ohio Music Education Association 
presented GERALD FRANK, Lorain County 
supervisor of music and art, with a distin- 
guished service award at the annual con- 
vention held in Dayton in January. Frank, 
supervisor since 1930, is listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in Music.” 

LOUIS S. PEIRCE, prime mover of Cleve- 
land’s educational television station WVIZ- 
TV, has become a member of the National 
Citizens’ Committee for Public Television. 
Purpose of the group, formed last May, is 
to gain popular support for a strong and 
independent system of public television in 
the U.S. 

Mrs. J. Ernest Hill (IRENE ZIEGLER) was 
one of the nominees for Favorite Teachers 
in a project sponsored by the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Post-Herald. Music teacher at Iron- 
ton Junior High School, she has a total of 
40 years in education, teaching at all levels 
from pre-school to college. She serves as 
secretary of the Alabama Association of 
Music Education Specialists and is co-chair- 
man of youth concerts for the Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra. 


1930 

Mrs. Robert M. Conner (MARGARET 
MASTERS), Cambridge, Ohio, voice and 
piano teacher, has been named in ‘Who's 
Who of American Women" for 1968-69 in 
the field of music and genealogy. Mrs. 
Conner was named state genealogist of the 


Ohio Genealogical Society in 1965. 
WILLIAM H. SEDGEMAN has been ap- 
pointed manager, general auditing services, 
for Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp He 
formerly was manager of qualits 
The Sedgemans live in Toledo, Ohio 


control 


Mrs. Walter A. Taylor (MARGARET 
PALMER) conducted two workshop sessions 
in February as a part of a course in Com- 
municating Arts and Christian Education 
sponsored by the Elyria (Ohio) Council of 
Churches. She is well-known as an inter- 
preter of the “creative dramatic movement 
as media for Christian communication.” 


1931 


picture ever produced in the Vietnamese 
language. 


1942 


Dr. VINCENT E. PRICE has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the director for 
special programs of the National Institute 
of General Medical Sciences in Bethesda, 
Md. 


GERTRUDE M. HICKIN and Amadahl 
Sigmon were married Dec. 22, 1967, at the 
home of President and Mrs. C. Ralph Arthur 
of Ferrum Junior College in Virginia. Ger- 
trude was principal of Endicott School, 
Ferrum, for seven years and also was em- 
ployed by the Roanoke County school sys- 
tem for five years. She is now teaching 
seventh grade at Ferrum Elementary School. 
Her husband is employed by the Ferrum 
Veneer Corp. 


1933 Class Reunion in June 


J. Herbert Laird, president 
2521 Walnut Blvd. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


1934 


CHARLES D. SNOW has been named 
office manager in the general superintend- 
ent’s office at U. S. Steel’s Cuyahoga Works, 
Cleveland. He was formerly a senior in- 
dustrial engineer. 


1936 


LEROY P. GRAF, head of the history 
department at the University of Tennessee, 
is co-editor of ‘‘The Papers of Andrew 
Johnson” being published by the U-T Press. 
A copy of the first of an estimated 10 vol- 
umes was presented to President Johnson in 
a White House ceremony last December. 


1938 Class Reunion in June. 


James W. Deer, president 
611 Shore Acre Dr. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 10543 


1939 


IRVIN BUSHMAN of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music faculty played the starring 
role in a production of Verdi’s opera ‘‘Fal- 
staff’? presented by the institute. The Plain 
Dealer review said the role was “tailor- 
made” for baritone Bushman and praised 
him for his successful interpretation. 


1940 


LAWRENCE A. CRAWFORD was ap- 
pointed in June 1965 to the task of uniting 
two churches, Epworth Methodist Church 
and the Cornersburg Methodist Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. The new church, known 
as Western Reserve Methodist Church, is 
located in Canfield Township on Rt. 62. The 
new building was completed last September. 
Mr. Crawford was named Man of the Year 
by the Mill Creek Kiwanis Club of which 
he is a member. 


1941 


JOSEPH CREIGHTON has resigned as as- 
sistant general counsel of Raytheon Co., 
Lexington, Mass., to become general Counsel 
to Harris Intertype Corp., Cleveland. His 
wife (MARGARET HITCHNER) and family 
will move to Ohio in the summer. 

MYRIAM L. JOHNSTON has returned to 
USIA headquarters in Washington after a 
10-year tour in Paris, where she was 
special assistant to the public affairs officer, 
chief of the USIA mission to France. Myriam 
joined USIA in 1955 when she was field 
operations assistant and denuty motion pic- 
ture officer in Saigon until 1957. At that 
time she helned to produce the first motion 
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1943 Class Reunion in June 


Thomas T. Waugh, president 
8170 Brent St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46240 


FRANK W. CLELLAND JR., president of 
Tri-State Dental Supply Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix. 

CHARLES M. SHEROVER, who received 
a Ph.D. in philosophy from New York 
University in 1966, is a faculty member of 
Hunter College. He also serves as a consult- 
ant to Educational Resources Corp., an 
editorial firm handling specialized projects 
for some of the major book publishers. He 
is general editor of an eight-volume an- 
thology, ‘‘The Spirit of Western Civilization,”’ 
being published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and 
he has compiled a book of readings and in- 
terpretive essays, ‘‘The Development of the 
Democratic Idea,’’ which will be published 
this spring by Washington Square Press 
division of Simon & Schuster and which 
bears a dedication to Oberlin. 


1944 


Mr. and Mrs. David E. Bernard (VIVIAN 
LANFEAR) and daughter, Joy Lynne, 8, 2re 
at home in Wichita, Kan., after spending 
sabbatical leave in Italy and Greece. David, 
professor of art at Wichita State University, 
was working and doing research. 

Mrs. Robert G. Dettmer (SUZANNE AD- 
LER) has received a B.D. degree from Union 
Theological Seminary. She is honing to go 
into hospital chaplaincy service. 

A volume of six violin sonatas by Pietro 
Nardini, edited by MILDRED JOHNSON of 
the Bennett College music faculty, has been 
published by G. Shirmer. This is the first 
time since the 18th century that the com- 
positions have anpeared in print. She re- 
cently served as a panelist at the New York 
State School Music Association conference. 

ARNOLD E. MESSNER has received a Ph. 
D. from Columbia. He is on the language 
staff of Great Neck (N. Y.) North Senior 
High School. 


1945 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Fisher (KATHLEEN 
DENMAN) have moved to Phoenix, Ariz., 
where Carl has been elected president of 
the Arizona Bancorporation. 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. David C. Burnham (ANNE 
WEBB) and their children have returned to 
their home in Mt. Hermon, Mass., after 
spending a year in England. 

W. WAYNE MEINKE, chief of the analy- 
tical chemistry division of the Institute for 
Materials Research, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, has been elected 
1968 chairman of the American Chemical 
Society’s division of nuclear chemistry and 
technology. 


1948 Class Reunion in June 


Harold Howes Jr., president 
1498 New Scotland Rd, 
Slingerlands, N. Y. 12159 


Mr. and Mrs. John H. Kean (RUTH Mc- 
DOUGALD) will have home leave this sum- 
mer from Kabul, Afghanistan, where John 
is assistant director of the U. S. AID Mission, 
After March 1 their address is (Or, Sy NA 


Kabul, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C 20521 Ruth teaches piano and organ, 
does accompanying for community choral 
groups and soloists and plays for church 
services. The Keans have five children, in- 
cluding Ronald, an Oberlin sophomore. 


1949 


HENRY C. BURROWS, JR. is curate at 
St. Luke’s Chapel of Trinity Parish in 
Greenwich Village, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Yeager (JOANNE 
HULBERT) are living in Georgetown, On- 
tario, where Bob is managing director of 
E. W. Bliss, Canada, Ltd. They have four 
children, Anne, 7, John, 5, Jane, 3, and 
aShOhE, Wb. 


1950 


CAMPBELL JOHNSON is studying opera 
and ballet repertoire in Europe this year, 
working and observing at the Royal Opera 
of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Rev. WILLIAM E. PALMER, pastor of 
Caldwell Presbyterian Church in Lake 
George, N. Y., is one of five Merrill Fellows 
enrolled at Harvard Divinity School in a 
program for post-graduate training for min- 
isters. 


1951 


RAY E. HELFER, M. D., and C. Henry 
Kempe, M. D., both of the department of 
pediatrics, University of Colorado School of 
Medicine, are co-editors of a book, ‘The 
Battered Child,’ published by the University 
of Chicago Press. The book deals with the 
problems of child abuse from the medical, 
psychiatric, social and legal approach. 


1952 


Since 1961 JAMES H. BECK has been 
teaching art history at Columbia University. 
This year he is on leave and is doing re- 
search in Italian Renaissance art. During 
the spring of 1967 Jim was a Herodotus Fel- 
low at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, N. J., and for 1967-68 is a Fellow 
at I Tatti in Florence, Italy, the Harvard 
University center for Italian Renaissance 
studies. The Becks have two children, a 
boy; 6; and? girl.) 7: 

JANE MacNAB Christian is in India doing 
research and studying toward her doctorate 
in linguistic anthropology. Her four chil- 
dren attend boarding school there. 

Mrs. Wares Ishaq (DOROTHY VILLARS) 
writes that after 11 years, her husband has 
been able to leave Pakistan and arrived in 
the U.S. on Jan. 21. They are living for 
the present in Berkeley, Calif. 

Rev. ALAN F. MATHER has resigned as 
associate minister of Wilton Congregational 
Church in Wilton, Conn., to accept a position 
with American Airlines in New York City. 
He is associated with the training and de- 
velopment division of the personnel depart- 
ment as an administrator in employe devel- 
opment systems. Alan and his wife and two 
children expect to continue to live in Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR WOLFE (Shirley 
Penty, '54) are in Bad Godesberg, Germany, 
for a nine-month stay. Art is working at 
the Institut fur Angewandte Sozialwissen- 
schaft on a study concerning proportional 
representation versus plurality voting. They 
will return to the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center, where Art got his 
Ph. D. in 1966, to direct the 1968 election 
study. 


1953 Class Reunion in June 


Rev. Thomas Hayes, president 
143 Evergreen Pl. 
Teaneck, N. J. 07666 


PAUL A. McENDERFER has a teaching 
assistantship for doctoral study at Boston 
University this year. He is studying for 
the D.M.A. in violin. 
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1954 
CYNTHIA L. MEYER and Edward Hy 
Grubb were married Dec. 30, 1967, in San 
Francisco. Ted is associated with Gerry 
Mountain Sports and Cynthia teaches kin- 
dergarten in Palo Alto, where they live. 

Mr. and Mrs. STANDLEY H. HOCH JR. 
(Shirley Stevenson, '53) have moved from 
Syracuse to Ossining, N. Y. General Electric 
transferred Stan to New York City to work 
as financial advisor to one of the group vice 
presidents. The Hochs are parents of a 
fourth son, William Vance, born Nov. 8, 
1967. 

KENT SIDON is head of Sidon’s Guitar 
Workshop in Roslyn Heights, N. Y., the first 
school of guitar to be granted a charter py 
the N. Y. State Board of Regents as a non- 
profit educational organization. He is work- 
ing on a project to raise funds for a pilot 
program in teaching the guitar in a New 
York public school. His goal is to get the 
guitar accepted as an important musical 
instrument on all educational levels. 


1955 


Dr. MARY HUGHES Allen has opened an 
office for the practice of psychiatry in 
Menlo Park Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. STEINBERG 
(Eleanor Busick, ’58) are the parents of a 
son, Douglas Adrien, born Jan. 10. They 
have another son, David, 3. 


1956 


Mr. and Mrs. WALTER W. BAKER (Kath- 
ryn Leonard, ’57) have moved from Wis- 
consin to Bowling Green, Ohio, where Wilt 
is assistant professor of music at Bowling 
Green State University. Kathryn teaches 
violin privately. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALLEN LOVEKIN (Joan 
Timmins, ’57) have returned from Liberia 
and are living in Fairview, N. M., where Al 
is working for the War-on-Poverty program 
and is responsible for 14 different commu- 
nity centers in northern New Mexico. They 
have two children, Sarah, 3, and Luke, 114. 
(Most maps don’t show Fairview, but it is 
located near Esvanola, N. M.) 

Rev. GEORGE D. McKINNEY, t, pastor of 
St. Stenhen’s Church of God in Christ in 
San Diego, Calif., is the founder and director 
of St. Stephen’s Groun Home, a specialized 
foster home for teenage boys who are 
parolees from the California Youth Author- 
ity. The home was begun four years ago. 

The March issue of Ladies Home Journal 
carries an article about women with careers 
and families, which includes nictures and a 
story about Mrs. William Phillips (ANNE 
DINSMORE) and her family. Anne and her 
husband have a musical production firm 
which produces music for commercials. 
Anne does the composition and orchestra- 
tion. 


1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Goodrich (CAROL 
“RUSTY” WRIGHT) have moved to an 1823 
fieldstone farmhouse located near Indiana, 
Pa. They enjoy the change from New York 
apartment living to the country, with only 
two visible neighbors. 


LAURENCE N. TOBIS is a practicing at- 
torney at 1236 Los Angeles Ave., Sim1, Calif. 


1958 Class Reunion in June 


Clyde Slicker, president 
67 Bedford PI. 
Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 


JEAN CRAIG has finished doctoral resi- 
dence at Columbia Teacher’s College and is 
assistant professor of music and education 
at Eastern Kentucky University, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS DEGRAZIA (Eliza- 
beth Almasy DeGrazia, ‘66, t) are the 
parents of a daughter, Elizabeth Catherine, 


APRIL 1968 


born Jan. 7 in Lincoln, Neb. 
have a son, Jordon, 2. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRITZ LEHMANN (Joanna 
Larson, '57) are the parents of a daughter, 
Suzanne Alice, born Jan. 4. Fritz is a mem- 
ber of the history department at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in Vancouver 
and read a paper, “Urdu Literature and 
Mughal Decline,”’ at the American Historical 
Association meetings in December. 

BRUCE T. MARCUS is enrolled in a 16- 
week course of the program for manage- 
ment development at Harvard’s School of 
Business Administration. PMD participants 
are sponsored by their companies or agen- 
cies to attend the course, designed to en- 
large the experience and understanding of 
young business managers who have demon- 
strated outstanding ability and who give 
evidence of high leadershin potential. 


They also 


1959 


LAWRENCE and CAROL GILLEY and 
family will be returning to the States for 
a year of furlough in August. Larry hopes 
to study adult education at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education. They have 
been serving as missionaries in Natal, South 
Africa, for four years. 

JAMESETTA HOLLIMAN is living in New 
York City while working on a doctorate at 
Columbia Teachers College. She is chairman 
of the department of music, art and philoso- 
phy at Suffolk County Community College, 
Selden, Long Island, N. Y. 


1960 


Mrs. Alan Barkin (CORINNE ISAAC) re- 
cently gave a piano recital at The Manhattan 
Playhouse in Palo Alto, Calif. She also 
teaches piano privately. The Barkins, who 
live at 2352 Branner Dr., Menlo Park, have 
three children, Matthew, 5, Janet, 3, and 
Palas 

WALTER C. DICKERSON, former pastor 
of the Community Church in Hurley, N. M., 
and Valley Community Church, Silver City, 
N. M., is now minister of education at First 
Congregational Church, Albuquerque, N. M. 
He and his wife, Marilyn, have two sons, 
Duffy, 5, and Mike, 3. 

Rev. WILLIAM R. FORTNER, t, has been 
elected president of the Euclid (Ohio) Board 
of Education for 1968. 

Dr. and Mrs. KENNETH L. GOULD (BAR- 
BARA STECHOW) are in Honolulu, where 
Lance is serving as an evidemiologist with 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Barbara is 
taking a break from teaching to study at 
the University of Hawaii and to give some 
performances. 

Dr. and Mrs. SHELDON MILLER (SARAH 
JOHNSTON) expect to move by July 1 from 
Cleveland Heights to Gallup, N. M., where 
he will be serving with the Public Health 
Service. 

AUREA J. NATALE and Dr. Bernard 
Pasternack were married Dec. 27, 1967, in 
Rome, Italy. They are living at 343 E. 30 St., 
New York, N. Y. 10016. 

The Jan. 22 issue of The Nation contained 
an article by EDWARD SCHNEIER entitled 
“The New Tide of National Politics.” Ed, 
an assistant professor of politics at Prince- 
ton, is on leave to complete a book about 
Congress as guest scholar at the Brookings 
Institution. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Smith (JEAN 
HAINES SMITH, t) have moved from Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Bath, N. Y., where Fred has 
a post in clinical medicine at the VA Hos- 

ital. 

Ries Donald F. Wheeler (JUDITH EL- 
LIOTT) was recently guest speaker at a 
meeting of the Women’s Guild of First Bap- 
tist Church, White Plains, N. Y. She and 
her husband, ’57, are preparing for service 
as Baptist missionaries and hope to go to 


Japan. 


1961 | 
MARY BETH ALMANRODE Alban has 
moved to San Francisco, where she is a 


COMING BY TRAILER? 

Trailer sites will again be 
available for alumni at Com- 
mencement, June 6-10, east of 
the Athletic Field. Electric 
hook-up, showers and rest- 
rooms will be provided. Rates 
are $1.50 per night on a reser- 
vation basis. For details, write 
to The Alumni Association. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 


Alumni requesting tran- 
scripts from the Office of Aca- 
demic Records, Peters Hall, are 
reminded that the $1 fee is 
payable in advance. For 
prompt service please include 
$1 for each transcript re- 
quested. Checks and money 
orders should be made out to 
Oberlin College. Married 
women should note maiden 
names and classes on their 
requests. 


One 
to 


One 


Oberlin’s M.A.T. Program 


Do you know a college gradu- 
ate who seeks a highly in- 
dividualized experience while 
earning a Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree? You can sug- 
gest the Oberlin College M.A.- 
T., an outstanding graduate 
program for potential Elemen- 
tary or Secondary teachers. 


Scholarships and grants avail- 


able. Secondary openings for 
Summer ’68 and Feb. ’69; Ele- 
mentary, Fall ’68. 


Mail coupon to: 
Dept. of Education 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


programmer at Civil Service Employes In- 
surance Co. 

DEA JEAN KINSEY and Peter J. Andrews, 
an English student, were married Dec. 29, 
1967, in Richmond, Ind. They are living in 
Cambridge, England, where Peter is study- 
ing anthropology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven Beer (BEVERLY 
RICHARDSON) are the parents of twin 
daughters, Rachel Elizabeth and Jennifer 
Suzanne, born Dec. 13, 1967. Steve is a 
Ph. D. candidate at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Davis. 

Bruce Bigelow, husband of ANN CLYMER 
Bigelow, has received a master’s degree 
from the University of Chicago and is work- 
ing on his doctorate. Ann supervises a study 
center at the university’s high school and 
is translating Soviet articles about how chil- 
dren learn for a project of the university’s 
math department. 

GISELA NASER and Roy Buckheit were 
married Nov. 19, 1966, and have moved into 
a new home in Washington Township, N. J. 
They have a son Charles, born Aug. 26 1967. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Burr (MARJORIE 
McKINSTRY) are living in Las Cruces, N. 
M., where Alex is assistant professor of 
physics at New Mexico State University. 
Their second daughter Catherine Elizabeth, 
was born Dec. 15, 1967; their other daugh- 
ter, Margaret, is 24. 

Mr. and Mrs. SUMNER N. CLARREN 
(JEAN BAILS) have returned to the States 
after two years in the Philippines. Sumner 
was stationed with the Air Force at Clark 
AFB as a communications officer. He has 
now begun a four-year program for a Ph. D. 
in clinical psychology at Ohio State and 
Jean is working at Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. Their address is 4714 Tarryton Ct., 
Apt. 1-J, Columbus, Ohio 43228. 

Rev. and Mrs. Mark L. Dorff (ELIZABETH 
GARRAHAN) have adonvted a son, Gregory 
Lynn, who was born Sept. 14, 1967. They 
also have a daughter, Tracy, 5. 

BETTY J. EBERLE has received a Ph. D. 
in biometry from Case Western Reserve. 

THOMAS W. GAUMER, t, is an instructor 
at the Preston Road School of Preaching 
in Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Groves (BARBARA 
BURNETT) have moved to Beaverton, Ore. 
Donald has been promoted to area manager 
of American Ovtical Co. in Portland. They 
have three children: Jeffrey, 5, Rebecca, 
314, and Amy Elizabeth, seven months. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAN HILBERMAN (MAR- 
GARET McCASKILL) are living in New 
Shrewsbury, N. J. Dan has completed his 
Ph.D. and is working for Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in Holmdel, N. J. They have 
a son, Douglas McCaskill, born Oct. 24, 1966. 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT K. HOBBS are the 
parents of a son, born Dec. 20, 1967, at La- 
guna Beach, Calif. Bob is a flight surgeon 
with the First Marine Air Wing stationed 
at Chu Lai, Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. EUGENE ROSTOV (BAR- 
BARA WHITMAN) are the parents of a 
daughter, Lisa Diane, born Oct. 6, 1967, in 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


1962 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM M. BAKER (Susan 
Himber, ’64) are the parents of a daughter, 
Laura Alicia, born Jan. 8. Bill teaches psy- 
chology at Converse College in Spartanburg, 
S.C. Their address is 101 A Edgefield Circle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip C. Brown (ROBERTA 
KAESEMEYER) have moved from Dakar, 
Senegal, to Doula, Cameroon, where Philip 
is director of the American Cultural Center. 
They expect to be abroad with USIS until 
the fall of 1969 when they will have home 
leave. Their daughter Sarah is 18 months 
old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald C. Columbus (RO- 
BERTA SIEGEL) are living in New York 
City, where Roberta is doing free-lance edi- 
torial work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Philin M Eastman (JEAN 
YAFFE) are living in San Francisco, where 
Jean is a social worker for the Children’s 
Home Society and her husband is a physician 
serving with the Army. 
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GEORGE C. FARRANT has received a 
Ph. D. in chemistry from Case Western 
Reserve. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL GECKELER (Wendy 
Cook, 63) have moved to St. Louis, where 
Paul is a budget analyst with McDonnell 
Douglas. Wendy worked as a child welfare 
worker until last September when their 
first child, Kevin Alan, was born. They 
have bought and are fixing up an old house 
at 2045 New Jamestown Rad. 

DAVID D. HAGSTROM has joined the law 
firm of Hornburg, Diggs and Dwyer in 
Olean, N. Y. He recently completed an 
18-month assignment as chief law clerk to 
Frederick V. Follmer, federal judge of the 
Pennsylvania Middle District. 

KATHERINE L. CARGO and Hans G. 
Lankutis were married July 29, 1967, in 
Honolulu. Hans, a captain in the Air Force 
working in computers, is due out of the 
service in July. Katherine was promoted 
to captain in the Air Force last year and 
left the service in July. She is now a head 
resident at a freshmen girls’ dormitory at 
the University of Hawaii. When Hans leaves 
the Air Force, they plan to sail to the main- 
land and the Caribbean in their 26-foot 
sailboat. 

Sally Jane Parrett and ROBERT H. NEILL 
were married Dec. 23, 1967, in Mansfield, 
Ohio. Bob is interning at Milwaukee County 
(Wis.) General Hospital and his wife, a 
nurse, is employed by the department of 
surgery at the hospital. 

Mrs. Naidu Permaul (JANE SZUTU) is 
enjoying her new work as foreign student 
counselor at the University of Southern 
California. 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Roberts (JEAN 
KASERMAN) are the parents of a son, 
William McClure, born Jan. 1 in Concord, 
Mass. Their address is Ant. 3 C, 276 Main 
St., Acton, Mass. 01720. 

Since last fall JANE SCHUH has been 
staff accompanist at East Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Junior College and during spring 
semester she is teaching organ and piano 
classes in the evening division. She also 
teaches privately. 

BARBARA HANAWALT and Robert W. 
Vickrey were married Dec. 28, 1967, in Palo 
Alto, Calif. Barbara is a speech pathologist 
at Crystal Springs Rehabilitation Center in 
San Mateo, and they are living in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs. Lee Younger (TERA SINGEWALD) 
has been appointed a management intern 
in the Bureau of Health Insurence, Social 
Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 


1963 Class Reunion in June 


A. M. (Pete) Guest, president 
836 Spaight St. 
Madison, Wis. 53703 


SANDRA LENZ and Eugene L. Campbell 
were married last July and are living in 
Houston, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. David V. Curtis (JEAN 
POTTORF) are living in Chula Vista, Calif. 
David was commissioned in the Navy in 
November 1966 and returned a few days 
before Christmas 1967 from six months with 
the Seventh Fleet off the coast of North 
Vietnam. Their daughter, Karen Lynn, was 
born Sept. 1, 1967, in Tulsa, Okla., where 
Jean lived with her parents during David's 
overseas duty. 

ROBERT A. FINCH has received a Ph. D. 
in anatomy from Case Western Reserve. 

NANCY E. BAXTER and Derek W. Hulse, 
a fellow Peace Corpsman, were married 
Dec. 23, 1967, in Rochester, N. Y. They are 
living in the Bronx, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reinhard A. Mayer (PA- 
TRICIA BRINK) are living in Evanston, I11., 
where he is a graduate assistant in the Ger- 
man department at Northwestern. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. Salzer Jr. (DE- 
BORAH BELCHETZ) are the parents of 
their first child, Miriam, born Oct. 1, 1967 
They live in Port Chester, N. Y. 

ELIZABETH LESTER and Yosuke Yama- 
mori were married Aug. 20, 1967, in Hi 
Point, N. C. Elizabeth is stil] teaching ot 


Kobe College and she and her husband live 
at Apt. 15, Adachi Mansion, Aza-Hakusari 
86-5, Obayashi, Takarazuka-shi, Hyogo-ken, 
Japan. 


1964 


STEPHEN M. ANDERSON has been named 
assistant minister at Short Hills (N. J.) 
Community Congregational Church. He as- 
sumes his duties in September after finish- 
ing work for his bachelor of divinity degree 
at Drew. His wife (JAN WILSON) teaches 
at Hanover Park Regional High School. 
Among the members of the Short Hills 
church is Valerie Van Houten, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Van Houten (Mar- 
tha Tuckley, ’28), who often attend the 
church. 

MARY LOU RYLANDS and PHILLIP J. 
ISAACSON were married Jan. 27 in Walling- 
ford, Conn. They are living at 147 Farren 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denis McShane (EMMA L. 
TUCKER) are living in Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Emma is teaching in the Jericho, Long 
Island, public schools and her husband is a 
computer programmer with T.1.A.A. 

JON WILKMAN is a researcher-reporter 
for the CBS-TV series “The 21st Century.” 
The six-man group that develops the pro- 
grams is headed by Walter Cronkite. 

KENT A. YOUNG, after entering Case 
Western Reserve in 1965 as a doctoral candi- 
date in clinical psychology, has received the 
A.M. degree and is completing course work 
for the Ph. D. this spring. As part of his 
clinical training he is working three days 
a week at the Brecksville VA Hospital as a 
third-year trainee. He hopes to do some 
undergraduate teaching during the summer 
term and to complete the Ph. D. in June 
1969. 


1965 


FRANK BANISTER and Jill Henry, ’68, 
were married Jan. 28 in Chesterland, Ohio. 
Anne Shatkin, 68 was maid of honor. Others 
taking part in the service were Hiram Titus, 
’°69, Sherry Zannoth, ’68, Barry Busse, ’68, 
Fred Holgrem, ’69, David Shapiro, ’67, Meg 
Kelley, 68 and Dick Sharp, ’69. The Banis- 
ters are living at 87-89 Columbia St., New 
Work City. 

Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE BURROWES 
(SHARON YODER), M.A.T., are the parents 
of a son, David John, born Dec. 27, 1967. Ted 
is working toward his Ph. D. in math at 
the University of Oregon. 

FRANK L. COFFEY has received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the New England Con- 
servatory. Last fall he and GAIL NELSON 
sang with the Whit/Lo Singers on an East 
Coast and Midwest tour. The group made 
a one-hour special for TV, which was to 
be shown in March. 

MARY (MOLLY) NILES and Neal W. 
Cornell were married Dec. 23, 1967, in Hing- 
ham, Mass. Neal is teaching chemistry at 
Pomona College. Their address is 219 W. 
12°St:,, Claremont. Califa ol7ik 

CLARICE B. SHEDD and Augustin Dou- 
oguih were married Jan. 20 in Leonia, N. J. 
They are living in Flushing, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. FREDRIC DUBOW (SANDY 
SHANE) are the parents of a son, Shane 
David, born Jan. 21 in Berkeley. Fred is 
working toward completion of his doctorate 
in sociology at the University of California. 

Mrs. I. Jeff Findley (FRANCES KID- 
WELL) writes from Hawker, Australia: “I 
finished my Peace Corps service in the 
Philippines in June 1967 and began to make 
my way home via a two-month tour of 
Southeast Asia and Australia. I had been 
accepted to the East West Center in Hono- 
lulu for a master’s in Asian history. Fate, 
however, intervened in the form of a mar- 
velous Australian whom I married at the 
end of October. I am presently living in a 
small country town which serves as the 
headquarters for my husband’s tour service 
and beginning in February will be teaching 
in the country school here. It all adds up 
to yet another cultural adjustment and a 
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chance to participate in the development of 
a very exciting country.” 

ELIZABETH HOBBS has received a mas- 
ter’s degree from West Virginia University 
and is teaching English composition and 
literature at Marshall University, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

BARBARA BLANSETT and D. Grant Mac- 
Kinnon were married Sept. 9, 1967, and are 
living in Dravosburg, Pa. 

Rev. DONALD N. NICHOLS, t, is pastor 
of Pilgrim United Church of Christ in 
Elyria, Ohio. He was formerly pastor in Mc- 
Cutchenville, Ohio. His wife, Jean, is at- 
tending Lorain County Community College. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERIC A. SEITZ (Gretchen 
Thomas, ‘66) have moved to El Cerrito, 
Calif. Eric is a second-year law student at 
the University of California and Gretchen 
has been accepted in California’s elementary 
internship program. 

JOHN A. WHEELER has completed basic 
training with the Air Force at Lackland 
AFB, Texas, and has been assigned as a 
statistical data specialist with a unit of the 
Strategic Air Command at Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif. 


1966 


SUSAN KARNES Balter has received a 
master’s degree in English from Case West- 
ern Reserve. 

Rev. EDWARD W. BERGSTRAESSER, t, 
has left the pastorate at St. Mark’s United 
Church of Christ in Cleveland to become 
pastor of Galewood Community Church, 
Chicago. 

JEAN DONELSON and Andrew H. Danson 
of Toronto, Ontario, were married Dec. 16, 
1967. Jean is public relations officer for the 
North York public libraries, Willowdale, On- 
tario, and she and her husband live in 
Toronto. 

MARGUERITE ISKENDERIAN is a grad- 
uate student in piano at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 

Rev. and Mrs. Edward W. Jones (ANNE 
SHELBURNE) have moved from Oberlin to 
Cleveland, where Ted is executive assistant 
to Bishop John H. Burt of the Diocese of 
Ohio. 

THOMAS SPRING and Linda Pearlson, 
67, were married July 1, 1967, in St. Paul, 
Minn. They are living in Minneapolis, where 
Linda is an elementary teacher with the 
St. Paul public schools and Tom is doing 
graduate work in biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

DAVIDA L. RUTMAN and Herbert L. 
Weiner were married Dec. 23 in Philadel- 
phia. 

MARILYN R. McDONALD was married to 
Daniel I. Wikler ’67, on Dec. 22, 1967, in 
Arlington, Va. They are living at 130314 
Ocean Front Walk, Santa Monica, Calif. 
90401. 


1967 


DAVID R. BALLOU is a lab technician 
with Wilson Pharmaceutical Co. in Phila- 
delphia. 

ANDREW COOK, who entered the Army 
Security Agency in 1966 has been attending 
a service school at Fort Devens, Mass., and 
expected to go to Ethiopia in April. He 
spent nine months learning to speak Hausa, 
a West African language. 

JOHN DAWSON has completed officer 
training with the Navy at Newport, Reel 
and received his commission as ensign. He 
is stationed at Sangley Point, Philippines, 
serving on the operations staff for the U. S. 
commander of all Naval operations in the 
Philippines area. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald B. Miller (NANCY 
BAILEY) have moved to Peabody, Mass. 
Don is a design engineer with Raytheon In 
Bedford, and Nancy plens to teach high 
school English north of Boston. 

After a term studying English at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, FRED- 
RIC E. SILVERMAN has transferred to 
study in linguistics at the University of 
Chicago. His new address is: 5605 S. Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 60637. > >» 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 
(Continued from page 25) 


Du Pont Grant Aids 
Chemistry Department 


Oberlin is among 39 liberal arts 
colleges sharing in aid to education 
grants totaling $235,000 and 
awarded by the Du Pont Company. 
The purpose of the grants is to help 
schools maintain or improve the 
strength of their instruction in the 
physical sciences. 

Oberlin received a departmental 
science grant of $10,000 and a col- 
lege discretionary fund grant of 
$2,000, both in chemistry. 


Research Appointments 


Five faculty members have been 
appointed to Research Status for 
1968-69. 

The appointees are Anna Ruth 
Brummett, associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and 
associate professor of biology; John 
L. Clough, associate professor of 
music theory; Marcia L. Colish, as- 
sistant professor of history; H. 
Thomas Frank, assistant professor 
of religion; and Edward T. Wong, 
professor of mathematics. 

Miss Brummett will continue ex- 
perimental analyses of the embry- 
onic development of early kittifish 
embryos at the Duke University 
Marine Laboratory at Beaufort, N. 
C. She also hopes to get experience 
with the laboratory’s electron mi- 
croscope, for use in her own work 
and to judge the value of using one 
in the undergraduate biology pro- 
gram at Oberlin. 

Mr. Clough will establish a facil- 
ity for computer generated sound, 
using Oberlin’s IBM 360 model 44 
computer. He plans to use it in his 
work in composition, to help others 
to discover its potential, and to pre- 
pare a user’s manual for composers. 

Miss Colish will do research for a 
book on the history of Stoicism in 
the early Middle Ages. She hopes to 
do some of her work in Europe. 

Mr. Frank plans to make a meth- 
odological inquiry into the nature 
and function of religion in human 
existence, known as the phenome- 
nological study of religion. The 
purpose of the study is to relate 
biblical tradition to the role religion 
has played in the life of mankind. 
His work will take him to the Uni- 
versity of Leiden in Holland, the 


University of Chicago, and the Cen- 
ter for the Study of World Religions 
at Harvard. He has received an 
$1,100 Humanities Program Grant 
from the Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation to assist in his work. 

Mr. Wong will continue a study 
of Ring Theory, in the mathematics 
division of algebra, enlarging his 
knowledge of the theories and tech- 
niques of homological algebra, a 
comparatively new branch of math- 
ematics. 


H. H. Powers Grants 


Five professors have been awarded 
H. H. Powers Travel Grants for 
1968. The awards total $7,300. 

David H. Benzing, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology; David S. Boe, as- 
sistant professor of organ in the 
Conservatory of Music; and George 
T. Scott, professor of biology, each 
received $1,600; Robert M. Longs- 
worth, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, $1,500; and Donald K. Swearer, 
assistant professor of religion, 
$1,000. 

Mr. Benzing will make an exten- 
sive field trip this summer through- 
out Central America to the Panama 
Canal Zone, making numerous short 
stops to collect specimens of flower- 
ing plants known as the Brome- 
liaceae. 

Mr. Boe, who will be on sabbati- 
cal leave during the first semester 
of 1968-69, will go to Europe to 
study organ construction, literature, 
and playing techniques. His re- 
search will also be supported by an 
$1,875 grant from the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association Humanities 
Program. 

Mr. Longsworth will spend the 
summer in Great Britain observing 
productions of medieval drama and 
studying documents about earlier 
productions of such dramas in prep- 
aration for a course or seminar on 
the subject. 

Mr. Scott, who will also be on 
sabbatical leave the first semester, 
will visit marine biological stations 
in Europe to determine the general 
nature of research work going on 
there, how the stations are admin- 
istered, and the extent of ocean- 
ography undertaken. 

Mr. Swearer will use his grant 
this summer to gain a wide ex- 
posure to Japanese culture, first- 
hand knowledge of Japanese Bud- 
dhism and Shintoism, and to start 
a limited study of the language. 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1899 


STOCKER—Mrs. Edgar A. Stocker (Anna B. 
Gram) died Dec. 19, 1967, in Cincinnati at 
the age of 91. The Stockers lived in Oberlin 
from 1923 to 1957 when they moved to 
Florida to live with their son. They moved 
to Cincinnati in 1961 and Mr. Stocker, ’99, 
died the following year. Mrs. Stocker studied 
at the Conservatory in the 1890’s and was 
active in Oberlin music circles. For some 
years she was matron of a college dormitory. 
Mrs. Stocker leaves two sons, William E., 
386, and Richard J., ’31, three grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 


1901 


MILLER—Mrs. Harrison W. Miller (Ella 
Mabel Cottingham) died Jan. 9 in Weather- 
ford, Okla. She would have been 92 on 
March 12. A native of Dewitt County, IIl., 
Mrs. Miller was married in 1906. Her hus- 
band, founder and president of the First 
National Bank in Hinton, Okla., died in 
1961. Mrs. Miller leaves two sons, William 
C. and Mohler J.; a daughter, Mrs. Martha 
Rigdon; a brother, Warren Cottingham; six 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 


1905 


PLANT—Mrs. Charles E. Plant (Helen G. 
Abbott), retired teacher, died July 31, 1967, 
in a nursing home in Eugene, Ore. Born 
March 3, 1884 in Meridian, Miss., Mrs. Plant 
started her career as a high school teacher. 
She received a diploma in home economics 
from Santa Barbara State Teachers College 
in 1916 and became chief dietician at San 
Francisco Hospital. In 1918 she was married 
to William H. Douglas, who later died. She 
was married to Charles Plant in 1957. Mrs. 
Plant taught history and home economics at 
Horace Mann Junior High School in San 
Francisco from 1930 to 1949. She leaves a 
sister, Mrs. F. L. Houston. 


1907 


FROST—Wesley Frost, retired career diplo- 
mat, died Jan. 9 in Winter Park, Fla., after 
a long illness. He and Mrs. Frost had moved 
to Florida from Oberlin about 13 years ago. 
Born June 17, 1884, in Oberlin, Mr. Frost 
was the son of the late William G. Frost, ’76, 
who was a president of Berea College, Ky. 
In 1909 he married Mary P. Clapp, ’07, who 
died in 1965. He received his master’s de- 
gree from George Washington University in 
1910 and an honorary L.L.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Paraguay in 1944. 

Mr. Frost retired in 1944 after 38 years 
in the U. S. Foreign Service and Department 
of State. After retirement he taught in the 
international relations field at several col- 
leges around the country. He had served 
as U. S. Consul at Charlottetown, P.E.I,; 
Queenstown, Ireland, where he handled re- 
lief work in connection with the sinking of 
the Lusitania and other vessels during 
World War I; and at Marseilles, France. He 
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also served in Montreal, Rio de Janeiro and 
Santiago before becoming Ambassador to 
Paraguay, his post at his retirement. In 
Santiago, Chile, in 1937-38 Mr. Frost nego- 
tiated and signed the Frost-Gutierrez agree- 
ment to regulate our trade with Chile. He 
was the author of a book, ‘‘German Subma- 
rine Warfare,” and a number of articles in 
national magazines. He lectured widely, was 
a past secretary of the Florida Oberlin 
Alumni Club and had been a member of 
the Alumni Board. 

Mr. Frost leaves three daughters: Mrs. 
Nuala Johnson, ’36, Mrs. Phyllis Schlucke- 
bier, 40, and Mrs. Sophie Craig; and eight 
grandchildren. 


1909 
COFFIN—Scott F. Coffin, former vice presi- 
dent, director and executive committee 


member of Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., died Jan. 11 at Mansfield (Ohio) Memo- 
rial Homes. He had retired in 1966 after 50 
years’ service with the insurance firm. Born 
May 20, 1887, in Ottawa County, Ohio, Mr. 
Coffin married Bertha Anderson, ‘10, in 
1911. He was a past president and one of the 
original founders of the Richland Founda- 
tion; was a member and former deacon of 
First Congregational Church; a past presi- 
dent of the Westbrook Country Club and 
of the Kiwanis. He also had served as presi- 
dent of the Alumni Club in Columbus. Mr. 
Coffin leaves his wife; a son, S. Farnum Jr., 
*39; two sisters, Mrs. Alice Arnold, ’14, and 
Mrs. Mary Kenyon; and one grandchild. 


1913 


RICHARDS—Miiss A. Irene Richards, direc- 
tor of health education for 20 years at the 
central YWCA in Washington, D. C., died 
Jan, 25 in Washington after a week's illness. 
She was 76 years old. A native of Moline, 
Ill., Miss Richards retired about 10 years 
ago after 45 years with the YWCA, which 
she joined after graduating from Oberlin. 
She worked in New York, Connecticut and 
Michigan before going to Washington. Dur- 
ing World War I she served with the YMCA 
in France. Miss Richards leaves a sister, 
Mrs. Margaret Freskey, and a_ brother, 
Verne. 


1916 


DUNN—James P. Dunn died Jan. 13 in 
Santa Monica, Calif., after a long illness. 
He was 76 years old. A native of Ft. Collins, 
Colo., Mr. Dunn was co-owner of Du-Pars 
Restaurants, a bakery-restaurant chain in 
the Los Angeles area. He was first associ- 
ated with the Manning Tea and Coffee Co. 
in Portland and Seattle and became a man- 
ager for the firm in San Francisco and later 
Los Angeles. He started his own business 
in 1938. 

Mr. Dunn was a member of the board of 
the Miracle Mile Association and a member 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. He leaves 
his third wife, Loris; two daughters, Mrs. 


Florence Carlson, ’40, and Mrs. Helen Rich- 
ards, ’42; a son, James L.; a sister, Dorothy 
Dunn, ’23; and 14 grandchildren, including 
Hugh Richards, ’67, and James Carlson, ’69, 
and one great-grandchild. His first wife, 
Sarah Bailey, ’16, whom he married in 
1918, died in 1954. 


1918 


CAMERON—Donald H. Cameron died Jan. 
13 in Racine, Wis. He was 71 years old. A 
native of Sylvania, Pa., Mr. Cameron served 
in the Army during World War I. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree from Oberlin in 
1921 and received a Ph. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1931. After leaving 
Oberlin he taught chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa for three years. He then went 
into industry and was for many years a 
research chemist for the tanning industry. 
Mr. Cameron leaves his wife, Charlene Se- 
bern, °18, whom he married in 1921; two 
sons, Donald P., ’47, and George W.; four 
grandchildren; three brothers, Angus E., 
28, Hugh A., 712, and Neil A., 714. 


1919 


MURRAY—Word has been received of the 
death of Miss Helen M. Murray of Chardon, 
Ohio, in February. Born April 18, 1894, in 
Concord, Ohio, Miss Murray received a mas- 
ter’s degree in English from Claremont Col- 
leges in California in 1931. She taught 
English in the Cleveland public schools for 
35 years, retiring in 1956. She leaves a sister, 
Mrs. Hazel Beardsley, and a brother, Harold 
S. Murray, ’19. 


1920 
ELDER—Mrs. R. Newell Elder (Nellie L. 
Tuttle) died Nov. 17, 1967, in Springfield, 


Ohio, after a long illness. Mrs. Elder was 
born in Springfield June 17, 1897. In 1925 
she was married to Mr. Elder, who died 
in 1965. Before her marriage she taught 
Latin and French in high schools in George- 
town and South Charleston, Ohio. She had 
been a member of First United Church of 
Christ in Springfield since 1911. Mrs. Elder 
leaves a daughter, Mrs Nancy Robe, and a 
brother. 


HAGELBARGER—Rev. Benjamin F. Hagel- 
barger, t, retired pastor of the Christian 
Church in Mansfield, Ohio, died Dec. 23, 
1967, in Mansfield following a heart attack. 
He was 79 years old. 

A native of Tiverton, Ohio, Mr. Hagel- 
barger was graduated from Hiram College 
in 1916. He served pastorates in Tiffin and 
Toledo before going to Mansfield in 1929. 
After his retirement in 1956, Mr. Hagel- 
barger did interim work in 16 churches in 
eight states for 10 years. 

He leaves his second wife, Pauline Everett, 
whom he married in 1958; a son, David; a 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Fife; two brothers, 
Vern and Walter; a sister, Mrs. Lillian Heis- 
ley; and four grandchildren. Mr. Hagel- 
barger’s first wife, Hattie Wheeler, whom he 
married in 1916, died a number of years ago. 


1925 


ALLEN—Gordon H. Allen, retired Cleveland 
school teacher, died Oct. 25, 1967, in Berea, 
Ohio, following a heart attack. He was 64 
years old. A native of Austinburg, Ohio, Mr. 
Allen taught in Kipton and Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, before going to Cleveland in 1927. He 
taught social studies at Thomas A. Edison 
Junior High School there for 37 years. He 
received his master’s degree from Western 
Reserve University in 1941. Mr. Allen leaves 
his wife, Viola Marchus, '26, whom he mar- 
ried in 1928; a daughter, Mrs. Virginia Bivin; 
a son, Richard; four grandchildren; and a 
sister. 


MOSES—Earl R. Moses, professor emeritus 
of sociology at Morgan State College, died 
Feb. 20 in Baltimore following a heart at- 
tack. He was 67 years old. Retired since 
last year, Mr. Moses served 30 years on the 
Morgan faculty and was chairman of the 
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sociology department. A nativy 

cola, Fla., he received an M.A. oe nk 
University of Chicago and a Ph. D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Moses 
became widely recognized as an authority 
on juvenile delinquency after making a 
study of delinquency problems in Chicago 
He later served on the Maryland state com- 
mittee for prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. He was also known as an authority 
on problems of aging persons and partici- 
pated in the White House Conference on 
Aging. In 1959 he was appointed to the 
advisory board of the Maryland Children’s 
Center, serving until 1967 when the board 
was terminated. He leaves his wife, Mar- 
jorie Banks, whom he married in 1999: two 
sons, Earl R. Jr. and Michael: a sister, Mrs 
Verna Washington; and a brother, Rudolph. 


1926 


POE—Arthur C. Poe Jr. died Dec. 1, 1967, 
in Ozark, Ala. He was 64 years old. A 
native of Cleveland, Mr. Poe received a mas- 
ter’s degree from Western Reserve in 1932, 
another master’s degree from Columbia in 
1935 and his Ph.D. in 1940. He served as 
supervisor of physical education in the Ala- 
meda, Calif., schools from 1929 to 1936 and 
then taught at Kent State University for 
seven years. 

During World War II he served as a Lt. 
Commander in the Navy. Mr. Poe was direc- 
tor of education for the government of 
American Samoa in Tutuila from 1946 to 
1949. He then became an aviation training 
analyst for the Navy at Pensacola, Fla. At 
the time of his death he was education ad- 
visor for the U.S. Army Aviation School at 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 

Mr. Poe leaves his wife, Ruth Buttriss, 
’26, whom he married in 1929; a son, Arthur, 
56; a daughter, Mrs. Anne Frank; two 
grandchildren; a brother, Dr. George Poe; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Ella Clawson and Mrs. 
Katherine Shawkey. 


1927 


BRAKEMAN—Mrs. Harold R. Brakeman 
(Frances M. Flower) died Jan. 23, 1967, ina 
Syracuse, N. Y., nursing home. Mrs. Brake- 
man was born June 23, 1895, in Franklin, Pa. 
She had been a case worker with the chil- 
dren’s bureau in Rochester and Syracuse for 
a number of years. She retired in 1966 and 
moved to a nursing home. 


1932 


ADLER—Miss Marie A. Adler died Nov. 29, 
1967, in Lansing, Mich., after a brief illness. 
Born Sept. 12, 1907, in Altoona, Pa., Miss 
Adler received a master’s degree in music 
education from Northwestern. She began 
teaching in the public schools in Altoona 
and in 1936 became suvervisor of music at 
the Concord, N. H., schools. She served as 
music supervisor in schools in Ohio and 
Maryland until 1944 when she joined the 
music faculty at Michigan State. She held 
the rank of associate professor there at the 
time of her death. Miss Adler leaves a 
brother, Steven, a sister, Margaretta, and 
a niece and a nephew. 

KENNEDY—Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. James Kennedy (Elizabeth 
Denton) of Tucson, Ariz., on Jan. 19. Born 
July 18, 1911, in Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. 
Kennedy received a master’s degree from 
Columbia University. In 1933 she became an 
instructor for classes of physically handi- 
capped children in schools in New York 
state. Later she became a registered physi- 
cal therapist and was co-director for the 
cerebral palsy nursery school in Kansas 
City. She then served for many years as a 
physical therapist with the Arizona State 
Department of Public Welfare. She had 
retired in recent years because of ill health 
In 1960 Mrs. Kennedy was married to James 
Kennedy, who died in 1962. 


1951 


ALL IN—Mrs. A. J. Allen (Jewett Wash- 
ington), t, widow of Bishop A. J. Allen of 


APRIL 1964 


the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
and longtime resident of Cleveland, died 
Jan. 11 in Philadelphia after a long illness. 
She was 77 years old. A native of Mobile, 
Ala., Mrs. Allen received her bachelor’s 
degree from Western Reserve and a master’s 
degree in religious education from Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology. 

She taught in public schools in Alabama 
and Florida until she and her husband 
moved to Cleveland in 1931. When her hus- 
band was elected to the bishopric in 1940, 
she served as missionary supervisor of the 
16th Episcopal district comprising the West 
Indies islands and a portion of South 
America. From 1948 to 1956 she served in 
the same capacity in the third district, con- 
sisting of Ohio, West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania. 

She was former chairman of the Phyllis 
Wheatley Association of Cleveland and was 
a founder of the Wilberforce University 
scholarship fund. 

Mrs. Allen leaves four sons: Alexander J. 
Jr., Samuel W., George W., and Dr. Griffin 
M., and 10 grandchildren. Her husband died 
in 1956. 


1958 


LINDENHEIM—Dr. Norman Lindenheim Jr., 
resident in pediatrics at St. Christopher 
Hospital for Children, Philadelphia, Pa., 
died Dec. 1, 1967, in Philadelphia. He was 
31 years old. Dr. Lindenheim was a native 
of Philadelphia. He received his medical 
degree from Jefferson Medical College in 
1962 and served as a captain in the medical 
division of the Air Force after graduation. 
He leaves his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Lindenheim Sr., and a sister, Diane. 


Deaths Reported 


MOWRY—John S. Mowry, 1873-74, Free- 
DOLLS are ba ING 

ROOT — Martha L. Root, 
Hawaii. 

DECKER—Lydia Anna Decker, 1897-1901 
ac., Jan. 1, Elyria Ohio. 

GAMBLE—Mrs. Ernest R. Gamble (Neva- 
da M. Lloyd), 1901-04, Cleveland. 

SHREFFLER — Mrs. Charles M. Shreffler 
(Carrie G. Burrill), 1902-04, Jan. 9, Oberlin. 

TREIBLE—Mrs. Floyd W. Treible (Caro- 
line M. Bell), 1906, Jan. 12, Decatur, Ga. 

SAGE — William C. Sage, 1908, Dec. 17, 
1967, Sonora, Calif. 

HENRY — Harry C. Henry, 
Bradenton, Fla. 

RAY—Mrs. Frederic M. Ray (Ethel Mal- 
lory), 1903-05, Dec. 15, 1967, Cleveland. 

DOSSETT—Mrs. Frank K. Dossett (Fannie 
Durbin), 1904-05, Oct. 15, 1967, Cleveland. 

BIRDSEYE — Sidney H. Birdseye, 1906-07 
ac., Arlington, Va. 

PASKE—Mrs. Charles H. Paske (Frankie 
Russell), 1913, June 22, 1967, Carson City, 
Nev. 

ALDRICH—Earl A. Aldrich, 1912, Dec. 12, 
1967, Asheville, N.C. 

HASSELBACK—Mrs. Frederick W. Has- 
selback (Bernice Curry), 1913, Oct. 15, 1965, 
Owosso, Mich. 


1889-1894 ac., 


1903-04 ac., 


LONG—Wendell I. Long, 1914, Nov. 16, 
1967, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
MUSSER — Max F. Musser, 1913-14 ac., 


June 4, 1967, Pompano Beach, Fla. 

RANDALL—Pauline W. Randall, 1915 K, 
Oct. 2, 1967, Wayne County, Mich. 

SCHWAB—Mrs. Wilbur H. Schwab (Mar- 
garet Ludwig), 1919 K, Dec. 25, 1967, Medina, 
Ohio. 

MEAD—Mrs. Earle A. Mead (Carrie L. 
Marsh), 1920, Aug. 24 1967, Bradford, Pa. 

TINSTMAN —D. Jeanne Tinstman, 1925, 
Dec. 1967, New York City. 

DE LIDLE—Mrs. Frank De Lidle (Leora 
Mae Hand), 1928 K, Dec. 29, 1967, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

FARNER—Mrs. Wesley A. Farner (Flor- 
ence J. Hughes), 1935, Dec. 27, 1967, Cleve- 
land. 

MISSELWITZ 
1949 (V-12), Rockaway Beach, Mo. 


— Theodore F. Misselwitz, 
> > 


Commencement 
Events 


June 7-10, 1968 


FRIDAY 
Half-Century Club Reception 
and Dinner 


SATURDAY 
Golf Tournament 
Shansi 50th Anniversary Sym- 
posium 
Alumni Luncheon 
Class Dinners and Parties 
Men’s Dinner 
Reunion Concert 
Illumination Night 
Die Fledermaus 


SUNDAY 
Baccalaureate at Noon 
Class Dinners 
President’s Reception 


MONDAY 
135th Annual Commencement 


COMPLETE INFORMATION AND 
RESERVATION FORMS IN THE 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT BULLETIN 
TO ARRIVE SHORTLY AFTER May 1. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give 
us advance notice so the Alum- 
ni Magazine can follow you, 
free of charge, to keep you 
posted on your classmates and 
campus news. Just stick this 
coupon in an envelope and 
mail to Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. The mailing label 
showing your old address is 
helpful but not necessary 


. 
“ 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new 
employer or other such news, 
why not add a note of expla- 


nation so we can let your 


classmates know? 


39 


WHAT 


DO THEY KXOow 


THAT you DON’T? 


Wiliam F. Hellmuth Jr., 
professor of economics and 
member of Oberlin’s faculty 
for 20 years, will again be 
director of Family Week. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, Dan- 
forth professor of religion, 
will lead discussions on 
“Trends in Modern Reli- 
gious Thought.” He joined 
the faculty in 1951. 


Daniel J. Goulding, assistant 
professor of speech, will 
discuss ‘the important role 
of communications in poli- 
tics and let you sample 
Oberlin’s “new” faculty. 


professor of art and a fac- 
ulty member since 1939, will 
discuss contemporary Amer- 
ican art. Watch for her arti- 
cle-#m the June issue. 


ALUMBSIE FAMILY WEEK JULY 14-20, 1968 


On the Oberlin 


Alumni Family Week is full of surprises. The 
list seems to grow in direct proportion to the 
length of time between “your day” as an 
undergrad and your return to Oberlin with 
mixed emotions about whether this really is 
the way to spend a week of vacation. 

The biggest surprise of all is the faculty. 
Younger alumni know most of them. To others, 
they’re just names. Surely they couldn’t com- 
pare with “the profs we had in old Oberlin.” 
But here’s what surprised everybody who 
attended last year’s Alumni Family Week: 
When it comes to brain-stretching, Oberlin’s 


College Campus 


faculty still knows how. It doesn’t seem to 
matter how much (or how little) you know 
about the individual professor or the topic. 
Whether you recognize them or not, the 
AFW faculty pictured here are experts in their 
fields. In addition, the 1968 faculty includes 
emeriti faculty members Frederick B. Artz and 
Donald M. Love (not pictured because every- 
body recognizes them as experts). Plan now 
to spend July 14-20 in Oberlin and let the 
experts treat you to a knowledge explosion. 
Write to the Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 for full particulars. 


